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SECOND-CLASS POSTAL RATES 

It might seem that our subscribers have no in- 
terest in the effect on this magazine of the proposal 
to put second-class postal rates on the zone basis, 
other than the general interest any citizen feels in 
the business of government and his desire for fair- 
ness therein. But readers of magazines have a 
special interest in this matter, especially readers 
of magazines of the kind that they need and must 
have in their business, for this reason: Either 
they must pay more for the magazine, or its con- 
tents must suffer in quantity or quality by reasen 
of the increased expense. The increase in price 
or the loss in contents must be suffered by all alike, 
for it is manifestly impossible to increase the price 
only to those living farthest from the place of pub- 
lication, just as it would be unfair to them to do 
so, even if it were possible, for the publication is 
worth no more to a subscriber living in California 
than it is to one who lives in Illinois. 

The rider that has been included in the post- 
office bill places second-class mail matter on a zone 
basis. The present second-class rate of one cent 
a pound would apply for only the first three hun- 
dred miles and the scale would increase to six 
cents a pound for a distance exceeding 1,800 miles. 
Thus every newspaper and magazine that circu- 
lates outside of a three-hundred-mile radius would 
pay an increase. Obviously the increase would 
fall on the magazines and not on the newspapers, 
for few of the latter have any circulation to speak 
of outside the three-hundred-mile zone, whereas 
a magazine’s circulation is usually distributed over 
the entire country. . That is the unfair part of the 
plan. If an increase in revenue from second-class 
mail is warranted it should fall on all alike. The 
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newspapers should bear their share. It is easy to 
see why the average congressman would like to 
arrange things otherwise. Magazines, as a rule, do 
not concern themselves with things like elections, 
but the newspapers have a good deal to say. 

Aside from all such considerations, however, we 
cannot in very good temper consider any proposed 
incfease in postal rates by Congress until that body 
purges itself of the disgrace that attends its abuse 
of the franking privilege. When its members cease 
using the postal frank to send free to constituents 
and possible constituents tons of campaign docu- 
ments and garden seeds, it will be time enough for 
those gentlemen to consider the ways and means of 
increasing revenue from postal sources. 


THE FUNCTION OF EXAMINERS 

We are printing elsewhere in this number a valu- 
able contribution, written, at our request, by. Wil- 
bur LaRoe, Jr., examiner-attorney for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It tells in detail the 
routine through which a case before the Commis- 
sion goes and will no doubt do much to disprove 
the oft-repeated charge that the examiners of the 
Commission write decisions and dispose of cases. 
For all 
that, however, if a plan of centralized or federal 
control of common carriers, in substitution for the 
present scheme of dual control by state and federal 
commissions, can be achieved, we are in favor of 
meeting the great increase of labor for the federal 
Commission by increasing the number of examiners 
and giving them somewhat more authority in dis- 
posing of cases, subject, of course, to the check 
of the Commission itself. This might make neces- 
sary the employment of a higher grade of exam- 
iners in some cases, and, if so, it should, of course, 
be done. Probably the Commission itself would 
have to be enlarged beyond the number contem- 
plated by the present Adamson bill, though perhaps 
increasing the membership of the Commission 
to the point where additional authority for the 


examiners would not be necessary would be im- - 


practicable. But by increasing the number and 
authority of the examiners, or by increasing the 
membership of the Commission, or by both means, 
the situation ought to be met without providing for 
regional commissions which would only preserve 
the expense, delay and sectionalism which it is de- 
sired to avoid. : 


RAILROAD EFFICIENCY 
The fact that our transportation system has 
proved inefficient and inadequate to a marked de- 
gree recently, notably in the matter of car distri- 
bution and in the inability to take care of the huge 
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tonnage caused by the war in Europe, the crop 
movement, and other contributory circumstances, 
is pointed to frequently in discussing the proposal 
to shift from the dual system of state and federal 
regulation to one of exclusive federal control, as 
illustrating the need of more, rather than less, 
regulation. Without debating whether there should 
be more or less regulation, we may admit, at least 
for the sake of the argument, that more of it would 
be well—certainly the matter of car distribution, 
in which the railroads have fallen down so lament- 
‘ably, should be taken in hand by some regulatory 
authority—but what of it? The necessity for more 
regulation does not indicate the need for more 
regulatory agencies. And it is not against more 
regulation or for less regulation that the railroads 
are fighting, but for a reduction in the number of 
agencies charged with the duty of regulation and 
of the masters they must obey. Although they 
are not contending for the change for that reason, 
it is a fact; nevertheless, that under a unified sys- 
tem, regulation could and would be, if. not snore 
severe, at least more adequate and efficient. It 
could not be otherwise. 


It is so easy to argue speciously and* mislead- 
ingly in this matter and even to those who are 
somewhat well informed it may, for the moment, 
sound convincing when one rises and points to the 
fact that just at the time when the railroads are 


proposing .a change in the system of regulation 
they have “fallen down” most seriously in their 
duty to the shipping public. But we ought to keep 
the issue clear. That issue is not the severity of 
regulation, but its uniformity, and therefore the 
number of agencies busied in it. 


While we are on the subject of the railroads 
breaking down in times of stress, we might call 
attention to the recent Christmas congestion and 
the inconvenience caused to the public thereby. A 
combination of cold weather, heavy travel, heavy 
mail and express business, and the prevailing freight 
congestion in the yards, caused many annoying de- 
lays. It is difficult to say how much of this was abso- 
lutely necessary and how much of it was avoidable, 
but we believe much of it could have been pre- 
vented by more efficient management. We have 
Christmas every year and with it a great increase 
in mail and express business. Frequently, also, 
the weather is cold at that time of year. 
conditions were more aggravated than usual this 
year, to be sure, but still we think they shouid 
have been foreseen and provided for more carefully 
than they seem to have been. The freight con- 
gestion had been with us for some time and it 
would seem that highly efficient management might 
have worked out some plan to obviate this difficulty 
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in the yards and make way for the temporary 
Christmas rush of passenger travel. 

On Friday night before Christmas the writer 
stood for hours waiting for a train. Every incom- 


-ing and outgoing train was hours late and one 


could not even get into his sleeper and go to bed. 
though there were empty tracks in the station. 
To make matters worse, there was no information 
to be had. The information bureau closed early 
and the attendant went away. There was not 
even a bulletin to say that there was no definite 
information to be had and to assure anxious and 
worried women and others unaccustomed to travel 
that they would merely have to wait and their 
trains would be called when ready. It seems to 
us, as we say, that there was no excuse for such 
annoying conditions of travel and that even if 
there was good reason for it all, the railroad com- 
panies should at least have taken pains to make 
their patrons as comfortable as possible and to 
allay nervousness and anxiety. 


The railroads need to study efficiency and they 
must come fo feel more their responsibility to the 
public. They do not even seem to feel this respon- 
sibility from a selfish point of view. “A big retail 
merchant, during the Christmas rush, does not 
throw up his hands and tell his patrons that he 
cannot get trucks enough or men enough to make 
his deliveries. He gets the men and the trucks 
and he delivers the goods. He does not do this 
in order merely to be accommodating; he does it 
because it is good business to do it. But the rail- 
roads, when an emergency occurs to upset the 
usual smooth-running routine, seem to think it is 
not incumbent on them to do anything other than 
pass the difficulty along to the public. They do 
not seem to have the business spirit and enterprise 
that would lead them to overcome the difficulty 
as a matter of course. There are many exceptions 
to what we have said, no doubt, but we believe 
there can be no controverting the fact that in gen- 
eral the situation is as we have described it. 

We believe the railroads need a waking up and a 
rejuvenation that cannot come from any sort of 
regulation or any lack of it. It must come from 
within. Some railroad Billy Sunday must set his 
fellows to hitting the trail. It is not enough that 
they should perform their routine tasks when all 
goes well and wash their hands of responsibility 
when things go wrong. Nor should they be will- 
ing to leave to Congress and such agencies as it 
may appoint the straightening out of the car dis- 
tribution tangle. That is a matter that they ought 
to regulate themselves, and they would regulate it 


if they had the proper feeling of responsibility to 
(Continued on page 1366) 
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l Current Topics 
in Washington 


The Commission Short-handed.— 

Usually, when Congress fails or re- 

fuses to make an appropriation or 

change the administrative part of a 

law to suit the desire of some depart- 

mental official, there is growling, 

often without reason. The Commis- 

sion has done no growling, but there 

are many who will agree that it had 

good cause to do so when the ma- 

jority senators agreed to a holiday 

recess without acting on the nomination of Commissioner 
Daniels. His resulting temporary disability to serve with 
his colleagues places the Commission under an unneces- 
sary handicap. Commissioner Harlan’s health has been 
impaired to such an extent that he has not been able 
to do much work for months. Commissioner Clark must 
pay some attention to his assignment on the Adamson 
wage committee. The failure of the Senate to confirm, 
or even to reject, Commissioner Daniels means that the 
Commission must, for some purposes, consist of only four 


members for an indefinite period, probably not long. If 


the period is short, it will not be on account of any con- 
sideration for the welfare of litigants before the Com- 
mission, on the part of the Senate. President Wilson 
is censurable in some degree because he did not send 
Mr. Daniels’s name to the Senate as soon as he might. 
There was no reason why his name should not have been 
sent on the first day of the session. In fact, it might 
have been sent in before Congress adjourned in Septem- 
ber, because the necessity to appoint was as certain as the 
arrival of December $1. A vacancy is unnecessary and 
is possible only by reason of the willingness of the self- 
styled progressive senators to resort to dilatory tactics. 
They have no real hope of convincing a majority of their 
colleagues that Mr. Daniels is unfit for the place. Their 
talk on the subject wastes time and certainly will not 
convince Mr. Daniels that he was wrong in deciding the 
way he did in whatever case his decision may be objec- 
tionable to his senatorial critics. 


Evolution in Coal Business.—After the war, according 
to the testimony taken in the lake cargo and related coal 
cases, a beehive coke oven is.likely to become as rare 
as the missing link or as extinct as the dodo. Travelers 
through the Connellsville coke region will not imagine 
the lid has been taken off the hot place because there 
will be no more of the rows of thousands of ovens of that 
kind, if present expectations are fulfilled. It has been 
discovered that Connellsville coal, the most volatile known, 
if mixed with less volatile coal in. proper proportions, can 
be used in by-product coke ovens to just as good advan- 
tage as the coking coal of the Pittsburgh vein, which is 
next best for beehive ovens and possibly best for by- 
product ovens. The expectation of the- owners of Con- 
nellsville coal mines that the beehive will go out alto- 
gether as soon as the present abnormal demand on the 
old-fashioned oven created by the war is gone, was shown 
by their interest in having rates on coal from the Con- 
nellsville field to by-product oven centers. Until now 
Connellsville has had no interest in rates on coal, its 
thought being centered entirely on coke. But now the 
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opinion is that Connellsville coal will be shipped out to 
plants where by-product installation demands fuel, if 
proper rates can be procured. At present the’rates, both 
east and west, are higher than the coal is supposed to 
be able to stand. Therefore the far-seeing Connellsville 
people have been asking Attorney-Examiner Marshall, 
who has been taking the testimony in the coal cases, to 
give particular ear to their situation. The by-product 
ovens have been so profitable, during the war, that, in 
many instances, the fuel account of the metallurgical 
plants using them has been nothing. The by-products 
of the ovens in which they have produced the coke they 
need have paid for running the steam plants of which 
the coke ovens are a part. 


Testing of. Coal—The record in those coal cases which 
Mr. Marshall has been hearing contains a wealth of ma- 
terial for the man who can write romances about busi- 
ness. The story of how different giant manufacturing 
establishments test their coal is an amazing tale in itself. 
For instance, the Ford Motor Company has its chemists 
test every carload of coal offered it. Every carload must 
come up to rigid specifications, or it is rejected. A par- 
ticular kind of coal has been rejected because, among 
other objections, is that of the increased cost of hauling 
away the ashes. That particular coal has an ash content 
of about 14 per cent. It was compared with another 
which has an ash content of only about half that amount. 
The question was as to whether it would pay to buy 
the objectionable coal, even if the sulphur in it could be 
ignored. The chemists said no. Why? Because in buy- 
ing the coal of the lower ash content, only 56,000 tons 
of ashes would have to be handled. If the other coal 
were bought the tonnage of ashes to be moved would 
be about 112,000. The Ford people burn about 800,000 
tons a year, and the item of cost of removing ashes is 
something to be carefully considered. The difference in 
the cost of handling the ashes alone is great enough to 
keep up a chemical laboratory. 


The Reconsignment Conference.—The shippers of heavy 
commodities—coal, lumber, grain, and so forth, appear, 
at the reconsignment conference, to have put a shanty 
on the eyes of the traffic and operating officials who pro- 
posed to cut out the hold-point system of doing business 
and to advance the charge for reconsignment after the 


car reached ‘a real destination. In effect, the shippers 
said that if the railroad men would get the cars to des- 
tinations in the order in which they were started, there 
would be no need of reconsignment at hold points or at 
destinations. They showed, without contradiction, that 
cars come through, some in five days and some in five 
weeks, from the same point of origin to the same des- 
tination. Reconsignment at hold point or destination, the 
shippers said, is a mere sorting of goods, so as to elimi- 
nate the confusion caused, not by the shipper, but by 
the carrier. That is why a number of them said the 
imposition of any charge would be assessment of a pen- 
alty on the shipper for the fault of the carrier. The rail- 
roads, in nearly every instancé, were able to show what 


‘ looked like unconscionable delays on the part of shippers. 


The trouble with all reports about delay, whether of car- 
rier or shipper, was that not one of them carried with it 
any explanation as to why there was delay. The prob- 
ability is that each side could have furnished a fairly 
reasonable excuse and shown that the blame was “fifty- 
fifty.’ Fairfax Harrison, who presided over the con- 








ference, practically compelled his fellow railroad men to 
withdraw their proposed rules for revision because of 
facts brought out in the conference. If Mr. Harrison, at 
any time, tried to give the railroad men the better of the 
argument, he concealed his desire. In fact, he made them 
‘toe the mark and answer the points made by the ship- 
pers, with hard facts, if they had any, whenever they 
manifested any inclination to be flippant or escape a 
charge of being black by calling attention to the smudge 
on the face of a shipper. 





Prosperous Railroad Year.—That part of the public 
which depends for information as to transportation and 
‘the financial results thereof on the daily press is just 
beginning to find out that the year 1916 has been the 
most profitable the railroads have ever known. One of 
the large press associations, the day after Christmas, 
with all the zeal of a discoverer, heralded forth that fact. 
Of course, the returns for the months of the calendar 
year 1916 since July 1, will be counted as for the fiscal 
year 1917 up to the end of this calendar year, but Jan- 
uary 1, the Commission’s order making its statistical year 
run concurrently with the calendar year will become 
effective. The probabilities are that for the first six 
months the returns will be tabulated so as to show the 
results for the res{ of the fiscal year 1917 as well as for 
the calendar year 1917. After July 1 it will be possible 
to bid farewell to the old way without leaving any ragged 
ends. Then there will be no difference between the cal- 
endar and the statistical year and when figures are quoted 
as to railway earnings they will pertain to the ordinary 
year, because there will be no distinction between them. 
Then perhaps such “discoveries” will be impossible. 


Death of O. E. Butterfield—The death of Ora E. But- 
terfield, general solicitor for the New York Central, which 
occurred at Detroit December 22, was as surely caused 
by overwork as any death ever was. Mr. Butterfield 
carried a heavy load of work for two or three years before 
his death. Rheumatism made him quit work for months, 
but one ailment after another attacked him after he had 
made a seemingly fair recovery from that disease. George 
Stuart Patterson announced his death and pronounced an 
informal eulogy to the Commission December 23. In 
nearly every line of work, other than practice before the 
Commission, one lawyer can take up the tasks of another 
and carry them forward while he is recuperating. In 
Commission work there are many attorneys who appar- 
ently are compelled to work when they should be resting. 
Mr. Butterfield was one of the ablest practitioners at the 
Commission bar, which, taken all in all, is the peer of 


any in the land. A. BH. 


SHIPPING BOARD APPOINTED 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
William Denman of San Francisco, Bernard W. Baker 
of Baltimore, John A. Donald of New York, John Barber 
White of Kansas City and Theodore Brent of New Orleans 
appointed members of the U. S. Shipping Board 
The selection of all except Mr. Brent was 


were 
December 22. 
fully forecast. 

Appointment of the members of the U. S. Shipping 
Board by President Wilson constitutes the first executive 
step into a new field, so far as regulation of rates is con- 
cerned. Except as parts of rail-and-water route charges, 
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and except to assure the safety of lives and property, 
rates by water and service by water are unregulated. 
There has been no change in the status of either carrier 
or shipper since’the day the first navigator, sitting astride 
his log, carried a bundle for his neighbor from one point 
to another. The charge to be made for that service is 
still a matter of barter and sale. 

The new board will have the power to regulate rates 
to the extent of ordering ships and shipping lines to 
remove discriminations. It has no power over the reason- 
ableness of a rate or charge. It will have to proceed upon 
the proposition that when a foreign ship enters the ter- 
ritorial waters of the United States it submits to the 
domestic laws and that an American authority can give 
extra-territorial effect to its regulations as a condition 
precedent to that ship’s return to the waters of the United 
States, if not as a condition precedent to its first entry 
into the territory of the Union. 

As many view the matter, the Board has before it the 
largest task committed to any body, because what it does 
is expected to bring it into close touch with foreign gov- 
ernments. Whether the contact will be the cause of fric- 
tion and necessarily of heat is a matter upon which there 
has been much speculation but few convictions. 

When Grover Cleveland appointed the first Interstate 
Commerce Commission he observed that it was a power- 
ful law the men he had appointed were tg enforce. But, 
he added, whether it would amount to anything would 
depend entirely upon what the Commissioners did with 
the power placed in their hands. Among those who have 
thought on the subject there is a conviction that what 
Cleveland said might well be said about the Alexander 
shipping law and the Board appointed to administer it. 
The Board members are not so well known in Washington 
as to enable anyone to say they will become immediately 
a force in the water transportation situation. At present 
shipping to and from the American ports is regulated, to 
a large extent, by the British consuf-general in New York, 
because the bulk of the shipping flies the British flag. 
The ships of Britain’s allies in this war are subject to 
his control because, primarily, all ships nowadays serve 
the armies in Europe. Peaceful commerce is all subject 
to the demands of the fighting men. : 

If a British ship discriminates against an American, no 
matter for what reason or excuse, the discrimination will 
be in violation of the Alexander law and removable on 
the order of the Shipping Board. The British blacklist, 
if enforced, can be made the cause of penalties prescribed 
in the shipping law being imposed upon British ships com- 
ing to the United States. 

That fact is sufficient, it is believed, to show how deli- 
cate relations between the Shipping Board and foreign 
governments may become, if the Board acts upon com- 
plaints alleging discrimination arising out of the British 
blacklist. It is assumed that Americans on the blacklist 
will file complaints. At present Americans are sending 
agents to the British embassy in Washington or the Brit- 
ish foreign office in London, begging to be allowed to ship 
or be pardoned for acts which the British government has 
held to be such as to deprive them of the right to ship 
in British ships visiting American ports. 

‘The members of the Board have been mentioned in The 
Traffic World at various times during the period the 
President was thinking on its composition. Mr. Denman 
is an admiralty lawyer of San Francisco and a leader in 
municipal reform movements. . The Board will necessarily 
(Continued on page 1364) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 7333, Meeds -Lumber 
Co. vs. Ala. Tenn. & Northern et al., Opinion No. 4074, 
42 I. C. C., 121-2, although it found that the carload of 
lumber involved shipped from Boyd, Ala: to Ottawa, Ont., 
had been misrouted as charged. It found that the ship- 
ment had been undercharged 1 cent per hundred pounds. 
This undercharge made the amount paid by the shipper 
exactly the amount he would have paid had there been no 
misrouting. The carriers -were authorized to waive the 
undercharge. The Commission said that it was unable on 
this record to pass upon the reasonableness of the rate of 
43 cents from Boyd to Ottawa, via York, Ala., which is the 
route over which it should have been sent. 





HOLDING REAFFIRMED 


On rehearing on No. 7104, Houston Gas Company et al. vs. 
Northern Central et al., opinion No. 4075, 42 I. C. C., 123-4, 
the Commission has reaffirmed_its holding that charges 
on a station gas meter from East Fort Madison, IIl., as 
part of through transportation from Baltimore to Houston, 
Tex., were unreasonable, and has made an award of rep- 
aration. The railroads made the point that the award 
of reparation was made to a stranger, in that the ship- 
ment was made by the Houston Gas Company. The 
Commission, however, pointed out that the Houston Gas 
and Fuel Company, having purchased all the property of 
the Houston Gas Company, could not be held to be a 
stranger in the transaction, but the successor in title to 
all the property of its predecessor, including the claim 
for reparation on account of an unreasonable charge, such 
as the Commission found this to be. 


ORDER OF DISMISSAL 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8166, 
Morris & Co. vs. St. Louis & San Francisco et al., Opinion 
No. 4076, 42 I. C. C., 124-5, the Commission finding that 
the rate charged on four carloads of packinghouse prod- 
ucts from Oklahoma City, Okla., to Spokane has not been 
shown to be unreasonable. 


REPARATION AWARDED 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8523, 
J. M. McCoach & Co. vs. New York, Philadelphia & Nor- 
folk et al., opinion No. 4095, 42 I. C. C., 171-2, on account 
of a misrouted carload of sweet potatoes from Pocomoke 
City, Md., to Huntington, W. Va. The shipment moved 
over a route on which no provision was made for absorp- 
tion of switching charges. In behalf of the defendant 
carrier it was stated that the agent at Pocomoke had 
not a copy of a Baltimore & Ohio tariff providing such 
absorption. The Commission, however, pointed out that 
the tariff which the agent had used stated that rates 


\ 








named therein were subject to switching charges of de- 
livering carriers. 


AWARD OF REPARATION 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8582, 
Dreyfus Bros. vs. Louisville & Nashville et al., Opinion No. 
4096, 42 I. C. C., 173-4, on account of a less-than-carload 
shipment of candy released to the value of 6 cents per 
pound from Montgomery, Ala., to Beaumont, Tex., because 
the joint rate was in excess of the combination on New 
Orleans. ¥ 


SHIPMENT Of LIVE HOGS 


CASE NO. 8512 (42 I. C. C., 189-196) 
INTERSTATE PACKING CO. VS. CHICAGO & NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


Submitted April 18, 1916. Opinion No. 4103. 


1. Defendant’s rule permitting shipments of live hogs in car- 
loads to be ‘stopped at Winona, Minn., for sorting and fin- 
ishing loading, while no like service is provided at stations 
within complainant’s shipping territory, found unjustly dis- 
ecriminatory. Discrimination ordered removed. 

2. Services performed by defendant at Winona, Minn., are not 
unlawful if performed without unjust discrimination. 





Frank A. Larish for complainant; R. H. Widdicombe for de- 
fendant; R. D. Rynder for J. P. Squire & Co., intervener; A. F. 
Stryker for National Live Stock Exchange. 


MEYER, Chairman: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in business at 
Winona, Minn. Its complaint, filed Dec. 11, 1915, recites, 
and its evidence shows, that it buys live hogs in the ter- 
ritory immediately west of Winona, ships them over de- 
fendant’s line to Winona, there. slaughters them at its 
plant, and afterwards ships the products eastward, largely 
to Chicago and points beyond; also that several large 
concerns located at or near Milwaukee, Wis., are its com- 
petitors in buying live hogs in Minnesota and selling the 
products thereof. They also ship over defendant’s line, 
Winona being intermediate between the points of origin 
and the plants of said competitors. 

Defendant publishes a tariff rule reading as follows: 


HOGS STOPPED IN TRANSIT. 


Shipments of hogs, carloads, originating at points beyond on 
the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. or connecting lines, may be 
stopped for a period not to exceed 72 hours, for resting, feed- 
ing, watering, sorting or to finish loading, at the following 
stations, provided stopping point is directly intermediate be- 
tween point of origin and destination: Baraboo, Wis.; Belle 
Plaine, Iowa; Boone, Iowa; Clinton, Towa; Mankato, Minn.; 
— City, Iowa; Missouri Valley, Iowa; Tama, Iowa; Winona, 
Minn. 

When additional hogs are placed in a car at stopping point, 
the car will be reweighed at destination or at a track scale point 
beyond the stopping point, and charges will be assessed on basis 
of weights obtained by reweighing and through rate in effect 
on date of shipment from original starting point of the car to 
final destination. ; : 

The first rule of this kind published by the defendant 


became effective Feb. 1, 1913, and included seven points: 
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Baraboo, Wis.; Belle Plaine, Boone, Clinton, Mason City 
and Missouri Valley, Ia., and Waseca, Minn. On March 28, 
1914, Tama, Ia., was added. On May 27, 1914, Waseca was 
dropped and Winona and Mankato, Minn., added. The 
original rule did not limit the period of stop, the 72-hour 
limitation being added Nov. 16, 1914. 

Complainant claims that this rule gives. undue oitie- 
tage to its competitors. It developed upon hearing that 
the particular competition against which the complaint is 
directed is that of Cudahy Brothers Co., whose plant is 
located at Cudahy, Wis., a local point on defendant’s line 
seven miles south of Milwaukee. Defendant has provided 
facilities at Winona for the purposes stated in the rule, 
consisting of yards, most of which have roofs and con- 
crete floors, estimated by complainant’s president to be 
sufficient to accommodate from 10 to 14 carloads of hogs 
at a time and to have cost from $3,000 to $5,000. The 
yards are further equipped with a small office building 
‘for the use of shippers. Defendant’s tariffs contain no 
restriction as to the shippers who may use these yards, 
but the uncontradicted testimony is that they are used 
only by said Cudahy Brothers Co. It is not alleged or 
shown, that this is due to any refusal on the part of de- 
fendant to permit their use by other shippers, but it is 
apparently due to the fact that no other shippers are in 
position to use them. As an illustration of the operation 
of the rule in question, let it be assumed that the agert 
of Cudahy Brothers Co. buys 15,000 pounds of live hogs 
at Rochester, Minn., a representutive point, 50 miles west 
of Winona. They are billed as a carload to Cudahy 
Brothers Co. at Cudahy, Wis., at the minimum weight of 
19,000 pounds, and a through rate of 24 cents per 100 
pounds, with instructions on billing to “stop at Winona 
for feed and water.” At Wincna additional hegs, pur- 
chased at that or other points weighing, for example, 
5,000 pounds, are loaded into the car, which is then for- 
warded, reweighed at destination or en route, and charges 
assessed On basis of the entire load of 20,000 pounds at 
the through rate, Rochester to Cudahy, of 24 cents. A 
instead of receiving additional lading, it may be that 
some of the original load is removed at Winona and hogs 
of different size or quality substituted. It is understood 
that no change is made in charges unless the weight of 
the load is increased, although the language of the rule 
is not clear upon this point. If the actual weight of the 
shipment is below the minimum both to and from Winona, 
there is obviously no increase in freight charges by reason 
of the service at Winona. If the lading is increased to 
such extent that the weight subject to charge is increased 
at Winona, the carrier’s compensation for the transit serv- 
ice at Winona is the difference in through rates from 
‘Winona and from point of origin applied to such increase. 
As the rate from Winona to Cudahy is 22 cents, the car- 
rier’s compensation in the example given would be 2 cents 
per 100 pounds on 1,000 pounds, or 20 cents; an increase 
in the lading to 5,000 pounds above the minimum would 
increase the revenue $1, and to 10,000 pounds, $2. Defend- 
ant’s representative at the hearing was unable to testify 
as to the actual increase in lading at Winona, and a 
request that the information be furnished later has rect 
yet been complied with. At the date of the hearing the 
carload minimum was 17,000 pounds for single-deck cars, 
but was increased to 19,000 pounds by tariff effective 
April 10, 1916. It is our understanding that all the ship- 
ments here involved are in single-deck cars. 

Complainant purchases about 75 per cent of its supply 
of hogs in Minnesota within a distance of approximately 
100 miles from Winona. The remaining 25 per cent is 
purchased in Wisconsin. On its Minnesota shipments it 
pays the Minnesota distance rates, the rate from Roches- 
ter to Winona, for example, being 10% cents per 100 
pounds, and switching charges of $4 per car on a large pro- 
portion of the shipments. Comparing this rate with the 
through rate to Cudahy of 24 cents, paid by its cor- 
petitor, which is only 2 cents above the rate from Winona 
to Cudahy, complainant claims a violation of section 2. 
It offers evidence that the service performed for its com- 
petitor in transporting hogs to Winona and there switch- 
ing them to the transit yards is equal to or greater than 
the service in transporting and delivering a similar ship- 
ment for complainant; therefere, it reasons, defendant 
discriminates between complainant and its competitor to 
the extent at least of 8% cents per 100 pounds on ship- 
ments from Rochester. The record does not afford a 
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‘basis for a conclusion respecting the propriety of the 


present relationship between the Minnesota intrastate 
rates and the through rates from Minnesota points to 
Cudahy. 

Prior to the establishment of defendant’s rule providing 
for transit service at Winona complainant was able to 
purchase hogs at about 35 cents per 100 pounds below 
the Chicago market price, the shipper paying freight 
charges to Winona. Since the publication of the rule 
complainant is able to purchase but few hogs on the line 
of the Chicago & Northwestern but depends largely upon 
supplies obtained on the lines of other roads serving 
Winona, which do not publish a similar transit rule. As 
its competitor assumes all freight charges on its ship- 
ments complainant is forced to do likewise, and it alleges 
that the further advantages which its competitor enjoys 
in being able to load cars to the minimum at Winona 
and in sorting and grading its purchases there enables 
it to bid higher than complainant can afford to do. Com- 
plainant further alleges that vendors to Cudahy Brothers 
Co. are permitted to accompany their shipments to Wi- 
nona, and if dissatisfied with their bargain are there 
allowed to resume possession of their shipments and to 
make such different disposition of them as they may 
desire. Complainant’s witnesses admit that these services 
are advantageous to the producers but aver that they are 
but a temporary expedient to drive local packers out of 
business, and that when local competition is thus elimi- 
nated the producers will be at the mercy of the large 
packers. They further claim that as to shipments origi- 
nating within i100 miles west of Winona there is no legal 
necessity for the stopping of shipments at Winona for 
resting, feeding or watering, as the 36 hours allowed by 
law are sufficient to transport through to destination. The 
record fails to settle this point, but it is not important. 
A stop for the purpose of complying with the federal 
statute would have no necessary connection with sorting 
or loading additional freight, which are the real services 
in controversy. That the latter are considered of com- 
mercial importance by Cudahy Brothers Co. is indicated 
by a circular letter issued by that concern, of which the 
following is a copy: J 

Winona, Minn., July 1, 1914. 

Dear Sir: We have recently established a new stockyard at 
Winona, Minn., on the line of the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 

The plan offers a regular and reliable home market for every 
shipper on the Minnesota division of Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry., also connecting lines, and can be easily reached without 
delay a few hours after stock is loaded, thus protecting shipper 
from excessive shrink. 

Our method of buying gives shipper further opportunity to 
make money, as we handle freight charges, make no charge 
for commission, yardage or terminal fee. 

Hogs consigned to us should be billed to Cudahy Bros. Co., 


Cudahy, Wis., feed and water at Winona, Minn. 
Yours truly, 


Cudahy Bros. Co. 


It is asserted by complainant, and not denied by de- 
fendant, that the stockyards thus advertised are the facili- 
ties of the defendant at Winona already described. They 
further testify that those facilities were greatly improved 
in preparation for transit services. 


A buyer of hogs at Lewiston, Minn., 19* miles west of 
Winona, testified that upon learning of defendant’s transit 
arrangement at Winona he endeavored to secure from 
defendant the service of stopping cars at Lewiston for 
the purpose of completing loads originating at stations 
west thereof, but was denied such service, being given to 


- understand by defendant’s representative that “Cudahy 


was the only one on the line that had this privilege” and 
that if extended to the witness all other shippers would 
make a similar demand. 


Defendant calls attention to the fact that transit ar- 
rangements similar to that at Winona are in effect at 
other points on defendant’s and other lines, and that they 
arg open to all shippers; that complainant could take 
advantage of the arrangement at Winona. in shipping to 
points east thereof and now has the benefit of the similar 
arrangement at Mankato, which is 134 miles west of 
Winona. We have already stated, however, that con- 
plainant’s shipments are destined to Winona and not be- 
yond, and that its shipments originate at a maximum dis- 
tance of about 100 miles from Winona. It is further 


claimed for defendant that it has established such transit 
arrangements for. shipments of hogs at points where it 
Winona 


has proper facilities for handling the business. 
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is a division point. The next division point to the west 
is Waseca, 105 miles distant. Complainant testifies, how- 
ever, that defendant has good stockyards at Lewiston, 
Utica, St. Charles, Rochester and Dodge Center, all be- 
tween Winona and Mankato, within 75 miles of Winona. 


Defendant cites our decision in Sinclair & Co. vs. C., 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C., 490 (The Traffic World, 
Oct. 28, 1911, p. 716), claiming that substantially the same 
issue was there decided. That case differs materially 
from the one now before us. ‘The principal service under 
consideration in that proceeding was the consolidation 
of shipments originally made in single-deck cars into 
double-deck cars, thus economizing in the use of equip- 
ment. This was permitted at certain places only, but was 
principally done at Valley Junction, Ia. The complainant, 
a packer at Cedar Rapids, Ia., charged that this practice 
was unduly discriminatory, but it was shown that a similar 
service at Cedar Rapids would be of no value to com- 
plainant. No request was made for such service at inter- 
mediate points. The Commission said: 


If complainant desires to ship hogs through Cedar Rapids on 
through rates and to stop them there for the same purposes 
that they are stopped at Valley Junction it might be 
unjustly discriminatory to refuse it that, privilege while 
according it at Walley Junction, but it does not 
appear that the practice at Valley Junction affects the rate or 
permits any unlawful substitution of tonnage at the transit 
point, and it does not appear in this proceeding that according 
this privilege at Valley Junction results in any unjust discrimi- 
nation against complainant. 


The service of stopping carload shipments in transit for 
the purpose of receiving additional lading or partially 
unloading is of great value not only to the shippers imme- 
diately concerned in the transportation but, through the 
better utilization of equipment, to the carrier and the 
general public as well. In Stopping ef Cars in Transit to 
Complete Loading, 36 I. C. C., 130 (The Traffic World, 
Sept. 4, 1915, p. 568), we declined to althorize the dis- 
continuance by carriers in Central Freight Association 
and Western Classification territories of a general provi- 
sion for the stopping of cars in transit to be partially 
loaded or unloaded. In those territories this service is 
now extended to practically all commodities other than 
live stock that have occasion to use it, but it is not re- 
stricted to particular stations and is usually compensated 
by a charge of $5 for the total service required by the 
stop, with further charges in some cases for switching. 
A rule was formerly in effect on most western roads per- 
mitting the stopping of cars of live stock for additional 
loading at a charge of $2 per car. -Defendant’s rule was 
as follows: 


Live stock, C. L., cars loaded with cattle, hogs or sheep may 
be stopped once in transit to finish loading at a charge of $2 
per car. Such stop is to be limited to 48 hours, and no portion 
of the contents of the car as loaded at the original point of 
shipment is to be left at the stopping point. 


It will be noted that this rule carried no restrictions as 
te stations. Effective March 1, 1911, defendant withdrew 
this rule, and other western carriers proposed to take 
similar action. The Commission made a general investi- 
gation of the subject, with the result that the discontinu- 
ance of the practice as it then existed was authorized. 
Hoyt & Bergen vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 32 1..C. C., 319 (The 
Traffic World, Jan. 9, 1915, p. 56). The carriers’ principal 
contention then was that the stopping of live stock in 
transit to complete loading or for partial unloading dis- 
arranged their train schedules and resulted in serious 
delays. It was also urged that shippers teok advantage 
of the opportunity to substitute tonnage, and thus -defeat 
the lawful rate, and that the carriers could not effect- 
ively police the service. As we have seen, the defendant 
re-established the service of stopping cars of hogs tc 
finish loading at seven stations, since increased to nine, 
coupled with, but not conditioned upon, the further pur- 
poses of resting, feeding, watering or sorting. The former 
regular compensation of $2 per car has been superseded 
by the conditional compensation arrived at as already de- 
scribed. It is our understanding that sorting contemplates 
a substitution of tonnage, and that by authorizing in the 
tariff what is generally thought to require policing the 
question of policing is practically eliminated. In other 
words, it appears to us that the defendant carrier is here 
re-establishing in principle what in the former proceeding 
it prayed to be delivered from. The former transit service 
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was general, open to all on equal terms at all piaces. 
That here in issue is .restricted; in fact, not open to all 
nor at all places. 

While it is shown in this and other records of proceed- 
ings before us that the stoppage service is of value to 
shippers of live stock and especially to shippers of hogs, 
it is also evident that its value to the shipper depends 
largely upon the location of points where the service is 
permitted with reference to the location of the shipper’s 
business and the origin or destination of his shipments. 
In first withdrawing the service generally and then re- 
establishing it at certain points only the carriers assumed 
a large burden of responsibility in avoiding unjust dis- 
crimination. It requires no argument to show that the 
power thus exercised may have great effect upon business 
at certain localities and affords wide opportunity for pref- 
erential treatment. The record indicates that in a stock 
producing section practically every station has facilities for 
the loading and unloading of stock. In the Hoyt & Bergen 
case, supra, the lack of facilities was not the reason given 
for discontinuing the general practice. Under the present 
rule, at nine stations on defendant’s lines shippers are 
given a maximum of 72 hours for the purposes of the 
rule. In thus providing stoppage services for the benefit 
of shippers east of Winona the defendant incurs an 
obligation to provide similar services for shippers to 
Winona within the area of their shipping territory. We 
find that the present rule of defendant is unduly pref- 
erential to shippers of live hogs to points east of Winona 
and unduly prejudicial to the complainant. 


J. P. Squire & Co. of Boston, Mass., intervened at the 
hearing in support of the present practice. This inter- 
vener does not use the transit services at Winona, but 
does use similar services at other points, and fears the 
collateral effects of a decision adverse to defendant in 
the present case. It submitted no testimony, but upon 
brief supports the various contentions of defendant and 
urges especially the benefit to the producers of hogs in 
the enhancement of prices through competition. It argues 
that the transit rule in question does not become unjustly 
discriminatory merely because complainant is so situated 
that it is unable to concentrate its shipments at Winona. 
Our decision in Quimby vs. M. C. R. R. Co., 13 I. C. C.,, 
246, is cited by intervener in support of its view. The 
complainants in that case operated small flour mills in 
eastern Maine near the Canadian boundary. Grain pur- 
chased in the middle West was milled in transit at Lew- 
iston and Bangor, Me., and the products marketed in the 
vicinity of complainants’ mills. Complainants desired 
competing mills excluded from that territory for the rea- 
son that complainants, owing to their geographical loca- 
tion, were not able to enjoy a similar service, but the 
Commission dismissed the complaint. In that case the 
location of the complainant rendered the carriers power- 
less to equalize conditions by extending their service to 
the complainant; in the case now before us no such 
obstacle exists. 

Complainant in testimony, brief and argument endeav- 
ored to show that the effect of the present transit rules 
of carriers as to shipments of live stock, of which de 
fendant’s rule here under consideration is representative, 
will be to drive the small packers out of business and to 
further concentrate the packing business into the hands 
of a few large concerns. Otherwise stated, it claims that 
the rules enable these concerns to “buy in the country” 
and that the ultimate result of such extension and charge 
in their activities will be detrimental to the interests of 
the public. We conclude that the services performed by 
defendant at Winona are not unlawful if performed with- 
out unjust discrimination. 

An order will be entered in accordance with the fore- 
going conclusions. 


HENDERSON, KY., CASE 


CASE NO. 7286 (42 I. C. C., 196-199) 
HENDERSON COMMERCIAL CLUB VS. ILLINOIS CEN- 
TRAL RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 

Submitted Oct. 23, 1916. Opinion No. 4104. 


Present differential relationship of the class rates between 
Henderson, Ky., and Evansville, Ind., on the one hand and 
points north and south of the Ohio River on the other, found 
to be unduly prejudicial to Henderson. Just and reason- 
able differentials prescribed. 
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J. V. Norman for complainant; D. P. Connell for Central 
Freight Association and Trunk Line territory lines; N. ‘ 
Proctor for Louisville & Nashville’R. R. Co.; Charles D. Dray- 
ton for Illinois Central R. R. Co., Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Ry. Co., Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry., 
Southern Ry. Co., and Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co. 


MEYER, Chairman: 


Rates between Henderson, Ky., and points in Central 
Freight Association and trunk line territories are generally 
made by combination on Evansville, Ind. Local rates on 
class traffic between Henderson and Evansville range from 
7% cents per 100 pounds on first class to 3 cents per 100 
pounds on sixth class. Rates between Evansville and 
points south of the Ohio River are a maximum arbitrary 
of 3 cents per 100 pounds over the rates between Hender- 
_ son and the same points. The Henderson Commercial 
Club filed a complaint against this adjustment and, in 
our original report with respect thereto, 36 I. C. C., 20 
(The Traffic World, Aug. 28, 1915, p. 518), we reached the 
following conclusion: 


Whatever charge is assessed by the carriers for their service 
between Evansville and Henderson, whether designated as 
bridge toll or otherwise, should be applied uniformly in both 
directions in the construction of through rates on similar classes 
or commodities. We do not hold that this charge should be 
applied as an arbitrary, although such action, in consideration 
of practicability, would not be disapproved; where, in recogni- 
tion of length of haul, it may be deemed equitable to abate the 
charge, the degree of abatement should be substantially the 
same for equal through distances. 


No order will be entered at this time, but the carriers will 
be expected to readjust their rates in substantial accordance 
with these findings within 90 days from the service hereof. If 
this is not done the matter may again be brought to our atten- 
tion for appropriate action. 


The defendant carriers were unable to agree on a-plan 
of readjustment; consequently the case was reopened for 
the single purpose of determining— 


what the differentials shall be Henderson, Ky., over Evansville, 
Ind., in rates to and from points in Central Freight Association 
and Trunk Line territories, and Evansville, Ind., over Hender- 
son, Ky., in rates to and from points south of Henderson, Ky. 


At the supplemental hearing it. developed that the in- 
ability of defendants to agree on a plan of readjustment 
was due to a aivergence of opinion between the lines north 
of the Ohio River on the one hand, and the lines south 
thereof on the other. The northern lines renewed the con- 
tention made by. all defendants at the original hearing that 
the through rates between Henderson and points in Cen- 
tral Freight Association and trunk line territories should 
be the full combinations on Evansville. Not being inter- 
ested in the rates to and from points south of the south 
bank of the Ohio River, those defendants made no sugges- 
tion regarding a readjustment thereof. 
at first proposed that the rates between Henderson and 
points. within a radius of 200 miles in Central Freight 
Association territory be made 3 cents per 100 pounds over 
the rates between Evansville and the same points; between 
Evansville and points within a radius of 200 miles, except 
river competitive points, south of the Ohio River 3 cents 
per 100 pounds over the rates between Henderson and the 
same points; between Henderson and all points beyond a 
radius of 200 miles north and south of the Ohio River, 
including points in eastern trunk line territory, the same 
as the rates between Evansville and the same points. This 
proposal of the southern lines was later amended sg as to 
provide that the rates between Henderson and all points 
in Central Freight Association and eastern trunk line 
territories be 3 cents per 100 pounds over the rates between 
Evansville and the same points. No change was made in 
their original proposal regarding rates to and from points 
south of the Ohio River. 

The distance between Evansville and Henderson is about 
12 miles. In support of their position the northern lines 
introduced exhibits intended to show that the rates from 
points in Central Freight Association territory to repre- 
sentative points in Iowa and Missouri 12 miles west of 
Mississippi River crossing and to Kentucky points 12 miles 
south of Jeffersonville and New Albany, Ind., and Louis- 
ville, Ky., Ohio River crossings, are made by combination 
on the river crossings, and that the local rates from the 
crossings to those destinations are lower than the local 
rates between Evansville and Henderson. These compari- 


sons are inapposite, as Evansville, while over 10 miles 
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from the north end of the bridge across the river at Hen- 
derson, is treated as a river crossing, and the comparisons, 
therefore, should be with opposite cities at Ohio River 
crossings. The witness for the northern lines was unable 
to name a single Ohio or Mississippi River crossing where 
rates to and from one river city are made by full com- 
bination on the opposite river city. 


The northern lines also introduced exhibits purporting 
to show that the rates between points in Central Freight 
Association territory and Evansville are reasonable, even 
as parts or divisions of through rates between such points 
and Henderson, but it is unnecessary to discuss this ques- 
tion, as it is not within the scope of the supplemental hear- 
ing. It may be stated, however, that on traffic originating 
at points north of the Ohio River, moving through Evans- 
ville to other points north of the Ohio River, the northern 
lines do not receive their local rates as divisions to and 
from Evansville. 


The principal jobbing territory in which Henderson and 
Evansville normally compete is western Kentucky and 
northern Tennessee within a radius of about 200 miles of 
Henderson. On the other hand, both Henderson and Evans- 
ville purchase most of their jobbing supplies in eastern 
trunk line territory, and in Central Freight Association 
territory more than 200 miles from Evansville. If the first 
proposal of the southern lines were adopted, Henderson 
would have an advantage of 3 cents per 100 pounds, as 
she would purchase her supplies on the same rate basis 
as Evansville, and ship them out on rates 3 cents per 100 
pounds less than Evansville. If the amended proposal 


were adopted, Henderson would be equalized with Evans- ‘ 


ville with respect to their principal competitive territory. 
Notwithstanding .these facts complainant objects to the 
amended proposal on two grounds: (1) It is said to be in 
direct conflict with our original conclusion to the effect 
that where the arbitrary as between Henderson is abated 
in recognition of length of haul, “the degree of abatement 
should be substantially the same for equal through dis- 
tances,” and (2) the proposed arbitrary of 3 cents per 100 
pounds is alleged to be too high on carload traffic. 

The arbitrary or differential at opposite cities at Ohio 
River crossings is’ generally less on carload than on less- 
than-carload traffic. In Paducah Board of Trade vs. I. C. 
R. R. Co., 29 I. C. C., 593 (The Traffic World, March 28, 
1914, p. 600), 1 cent per 100 pounds was fixed as a reason- 
able arbitrary on carload shipments of potatoes, cabbages, 
onions, beans, canned goods and lumber, Paducah, Ky., 
over Cairo, Ill. The present rates on lumber, carloads, 
from southern producing points to north bank Ohio River 
cities are 1 cent per 100 pounds higher than to south bank 
Ohio River cities. This adjustment is the result of our 
conclusions in Norman Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 
29 I. C. C., 565 (The Traffic World, March 21, 1914, p. 565); 
Manufacturers’ & Merchants’ Assn. vs. A. & A. R. R. Co., 
24 I. C. C., 3381 (The Traffic World, July 13, 1912, p. 94); 
Paducah Board of Trade vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 29 I. C. C., 583 
(The Traffic World, March 21, 1914, p. 579); Metropolis 
Commercial Club vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 30 I. C. C., 40 (The 
Traffic World, April 25, 1914, p. 792). 


Upon consideration of all the facts we find that the 
present adjustment of rates between Henderson and Evans- 
ville, and points north and south of the Ohio River, in- 
cluding points in trunk line territory, is, unduly prejudicial 
to Henderson and unduly prefers Evansville, to the extent 
that the rates between Henderson and points in Central 
Freight Association and trunk line territories exceed the 
rates contemporaneously in effect between Evansville-.and 
the same points by differentials of more than 3 cents per 
100 pounds on the first four classes and of more than 2 
cents per 100 pounds on fifth and sixth classes, or on 
articles to which commodity rates apply, and to the extent 
that the rates between Henderson and points south of the 
Ohio River are not as much less than the rates petween 
Evansville and the same points as the rates between Hen- 
derson and points in Central Freight Association and trunk 
line territories for similar distances exceed the rates be- 
tween Evansville and the last-named points. 

While we have treated the crossing between Evansville 
and Henderson as a river crossing, in fixing the differen- 
tials. we have given due consideration to the distance be- 
tween these points. 


An appropriate order will be entered. 
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December 30, 1916 


SULPHURIC ACID FROM NEW OR- 
LEANS, LA. 


Il. AND S. NO. 810 (42 I. C. C., 200-205) 
Submitted Oct. 20, 1916. Opinion No. 4105. 

Proposed increased rates on sulphuric acid in tank-car loads 
from New Orleans, La., to New York, N. Y., and other 
eastern points not justified. Proposed rate to Hopewell, Va., 
justified. 





R. Walton Moore, William A. Colston and Edward D. Mohr for 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. and other respondents; J. D. 
Youman for New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. Co.; M. L. 
Costley for Illinois Central R. R. Co. and Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R. R. Co.; S. C. Griffin for Sugar Land Mfg. Co., pro- 
testant; Aubrey Bartlett for Orleans Chemical Co., protestant; 
Theodore Brent and John A. Smith for New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau, protestant. 


CLARK, Commissioner: 

By schedules, filed to become effective March 30, 1916, 
respondents proposed to change the rates on sulphuric 
acid in tank-carloads from New Orleans, La., to Richmond, 
Va., Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa., New York and 
Syracuse, N. Y., Boston, Mass., and other eastern points, 
reducing the rates to some points and increasing them to 
others. Upon protest by shippers located at Sugarland, 
Tex., against the increased rate proposed to New York, 
all of the rates were suspended by us until Jan. 28, 1917. 
The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau appeared at the 
hearing on behalf of various shippers at New Orleans in 
opposition to the proposed increased rates. 

The present rates from New Orleans are joint fifth class 
rates governed by the Official Classification. Sulphuric 
acid is rated sixth class in the Southern Classification, 
but the Morgan line, a part of the Southern Pacific sys- 
tem, which operates steamships from New Orleans to the 
North Atlantic seaboard, applies the Official Classification 
rating and the rail carriers therefore do the same. The 
rates divide over Richmond, Va., or Cincinnati, O., the 
northern lines receiving their sixth class specifics north 
of Richmond, or their fifth class proportional rates north 
of Cincinnati, the southern lines the remainder. The rates 
proposed are commodity rates, and examples of the 
changes that would result are as follows, rates stated per 
ton of 2,000 pounds here and throughout this report, ex- 
cept where otherwise specified: 


Extent 

From Rate. of change proposed. 
New Orleans to— Present. Proposed. Decrease. Increase. 

Richmond, Va. ...ccece- $8.20 $6.10 $2.10 
Baltimore, Ma. ...ccccees 8.00 7.50 -50 neaae 
Premera, PS. .cccices 9.40 7.30 | rot 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......0.- 8.00 a 0Cti(‘«w $0.30 
Bmpoerium, PA. ...cccese 8.00 8.56 ewes -56 
Syraecuae, WM. We. «ceciacece 8.00 8.92 ania 92 
Wow Tork, WT. sccncces 8.00 Se. “sew 1.10 
Merve’, HM. de sccccseses 9.00 20 8 ss Hts ws 1.10 
Hopatcong, N. J. ..ccsess 8.00 9.30 Sahat 1.30 
Boston, Mass. ...ccvsece 9.00 9.70 eran -70 
Drummondville, Que. ....14.98 12.28 2.00 0 =—stn 0 


The wide group of points taking the same rate as New 
York would be narrowed, as the northern lines’ sixth class 
specific from Richmond to New York does not apply as 
extensively as the $8 class rate from New Orleans. To 
some of these points the proposed rates are higher, and 
to some lower, than the proposed rate to New York. 


Protestant at Sugarland has a contract for the delivery 
of a large quantity of acid in New York before Jan. 1, 
1917, and would be seriously affected by the proposed in- 
creased rate from New Orleans to New York, as the rates 
from Sugarland are combinations on New Orleans. Pro- 
testants at New Orleans object that the rates proposed 
would give the markets to their competitors at Copperhill, 
Tenn. Respondents’ principal justification for the pro- 
posed rates is the basis on which they are made. 

Sulphuric acid has long been produced at many points 
in the Southeast, but prior to the European war most of 
the producers made only such quantities as they required 
for their own use in the manufacture of fertilizer. Little 
acid was shipped except from Copperhill, Tenn., Grasselli, 
Ala., and possibly a few other points. Planters in the 
Southeast were seriously affected by the war and got along 
as best they could without fertilizer. The demand for 
sulphuric acide ceased with the demand for fertilizer. But 
then came an unprecedented demand for the acid by mak- 
ers of war munitions in the East, and the acid makers of 
the Southeast immediately undertook to supply a part 
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of the demand. The only rates applicable from most 
points were class rates which were found to be unsuitable 
as soon as they became important. Commodity rates 
were substituted from different points from time to time, 
but requests multiplied and a general readjustment was 
undertaken. 


A distance scale was constructed based on the rates 
prescribed in International Agricultural Corporation vs. 
L. & N. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C., 488, for carload shipments 
of sulphuric acid from Copperhill, Tenn., to the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Florida. Through rates were then published, 
effective Jan. 10, 1916, from nearly all producing points, 
composed of these distance rates to Richmond or Cin- 
cinnati and the northern lines’ sixth class specifics beyond 
Richmond or their fifth class proportionals beyond Cin- 
cinnati. Nearly all the changes effected were reductions, 
although increased rates resulted from a few points, prin- 
cipally the ports. Further adjustments along the same 
line were effected by items in the tariff in controversy, 
which were not protested and not suspended. 


The proposed rates from New Orleans are the same as 
the present rates from Gulfport, although the distances 
from New Orleans to Richmond and Cincinnati, respect: 
ively, exceed the corresponding distances from Gulfport. 
The same rates also apply from Hattiesburg, Miss., to 
many of the destinations. None of these revised rates 
except those proposed from New Orleans were suspended 
nor have any of them been challenged since their publi- 
cation. The rates from Copperhill and Grasselli, however, 
were not revised. 


The rates proposed are not unreasonable merely be- 
cause they exceed the present class rates. Commodity 
rates higher than the class rates that would otherwise 
apply are unusual, but are not necessarily unreasonable 
on that account, unless the class rates are fixed at the 
highest reasonable level. New Orleans Shippers’ Assn. 
vs. I. C. R. BR. Co., 34 I. C..C., 32, 34 (The Trafic World, 
May 29, 1915, p. 1176); Rice Rates from Helena, Ark., 
31 I. C. C., 614, 615 (The Traffic World, July to December, 
1914, p. 753). The class rates from New Orleans and 
other southeastern ports to the north Atlantic seaboard 
are depressed by water competition. Sulphuric acid does 
not move by water from New Orelans. 


The scale used by the southern lines begins at 90 cents 
per ton for distances up to and including 10 miles and 
proceeds as follows: $1.10 up to 20 miles; $1.30 up to 30 
miles; $1.45 up to 40 miles; $1.55 up to 50 miles; $1.65 
up to 100 miles; $1.75 up to 150 miles; $1.80 up to 200 
miles; 7 cents per ton for every additional 10 miles up 
to 300 miles; 6 cents for every additional 10 miles up 
to 350 miles; 5 cents for the next 10 miles; 7 cents for 
the next 10 miles; 6 cents for every additional 10 miles 
up to 400 miles; 5 cents for every additional 10 miles 
up to 500 miles; 10 cents for every additional 20 miles 
up to 800 miles; 25 cents for every additional 50 miles 
up to 1,000 miles; 5 cents for every additional 10 miles 
above 1,000 miles. 


The rates for distances between 200 miles and 600 miles 
were constructed first for the reason that the distances 
involved in the International Agricultural Corporation 
case, supra, ranged from 258 miles to 568 miles. The 
scale was then extended in both directions. The rates 
first constructed conform closely to the rates on which 
they are based, as the following comparisons show: 





Scale rate 

Rate for same 

From Copperhill to— Miles. prescribed. distance. 
RE Gs, ies to cs Seies deen dees 258 $2.20 $2.22 
rer, Bs 1... cdiesiein.n0:0:0:000 305 2.50 2.56 
I I cata -arp' wie niniorarenae-ce-wteane 356 2.80 2.85 
Columbia, S. C. 409 3.15 3.15 
Brunswick, Ga. 460 3.40 3.40 
SOCESORVING, BUR. occ 0:04:0:0:06:00:00% 514 3.65 3.70 
WEIMER, Di. Ge occcccsscesicss 572 3.95 4.00 


The scale is irregular for distances between 350 and 
370 miles and is improperly extended for certain other 
distances. Between 400 and 500 miles and also above 
1,000 miles the rate of progression is 5 cents for every 
10 miles, while for distances between 500 and 1,000 miles 
multiples of 5 cents and of 10 miles are used. 

The proposed rates would be higher to most points than 


would result from the application of the scale all the way 
from origin to destination, as follows: 
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Present 
revenue 
Present ton-mile 
To— : Miles rate. (mills). 
Pee MK, .ccrendhebeonseesd 1,042 $8.20 7.9 
ee occdnannenneeiese 1,147 9.40 8.2 
OE, DEEL secccdcccccceedes 1,157 8.00 6.9 
PE, PRs cvcccecsccucces 1,252 8.00 6.4 
Comer es Peet, I. J. cccccccess 1,282 9.00 7.0 
Sinnemahoning, Pa. .......+..+. 1,323 8.00 6.0 
i i. Mi is chee seeee so sey @ 1,344 8.00 6.0 
ONES, SS ern er 1,428 8.00 5.6 
eon ae capt aa eee 1,557 9.00 5.8 
0 Tr eee 1,067 8.20 7.6 
PIUtSDUTEh STOUD ..ccccccccccccs 1,128 9.40 8.3 
All points taking present $8 rate 1,329 8.00 6.0 
Proposed 
revenue 
“ Proposed ton-mile 
To— Miles. rate. (nills). 
I NS ns nena es edik kewee 1,042 $6.10 5.9 
CM on cbs dec cmeese b's 1,147 7.30 6.4 
, acnetbeot seca ene 1,157 7.50 6.5 
SS es re 1,252 8.30 6.6 
rr eee, Be. D. ccceccatece 1,282 9.10 : a! 
Pe EM. sciccovesees 1,323 9.30 7.0 
PM Me « ribnwes ee ene ae 1,344 9.10 6.8 
a Tt. Es a teckncensoos eous 1,428 8.92 6.2 
Pi  ccbsc cob ienee ends 1,557 9.70 6.2 
I IN on. ag: dal a wrereneleeg 1,067 6.10 5.7 
TN Pee 1,128 7.30 6.4 
All points taking present $8 rate 1,329 8,61 6.4 
{ 
Scale 
revenue 
Scale ton-mile 
To— Miles. rate. (mills). 
Ce Re i ciscsaWesweuwweud 1,042 $6.35 6.0 
ie eta oe Les ek mba 1,147 6.85 5.9 
Pe Me. tase eewene 1,157 6.90 5.9 
SRA eevee 1,252 7.40 5.9 
Ce PE, Bia le sc cecccccace 1,282 7.55 5.8 
Sinnemahoning, Pa. .......scese 1,323 7.75 5.8 
TE, 60.0500 06.098 we esis 1,344 7.85 5.8 
Se A eee 1,428 8.30 5.8 
Ae rere re 1,557 8.95 5.7 
EE, GE cc enedecseencees 1,067 6.45 6.0 
ie et er 1,128 6.75 5.9 
All points taking present $8 rate 1,329 7.75 5.8 





*The rate proposed to the Virginia cities is based on the rate 
to the nearest of those cities. Average distance indicated. 


To New York and Boston the present rates are slightly 
higher than those that would apply if the rates were con- 
structed on the distance scale to both points, and to all 
of the points named except Carney’s Point and the Pitts- 
burgh group they conform to the principle that ton-mile 
earnings should decrease with increasing distances. The 
rates proposed, on the other hand, would yield less per 
ton-mile to Richmond and other Virginia cities than to 
points farther north. The principle that ton-mile earn- 
ings should decline as distance increases is not absolute, 
but only unusual conditions justify departures from it. 
No reasons appear for disregarding it in the rates under 
suspension except the disinclination of the northern lines 
to accept less revenue than their present divisions secure 
to them, which divisions are higher to some points than 
the southern lines’ scale rates for like distances, as shown 
in the following table: 

Northern 
lines’ 


Miles. division. Seale rate. 
From Richmond, Va., to 
Baltimore, Md. ........ — $1.40 $1.80 
Philadelphia, Pa. ... 251 2.20 3.22 
Carney's Point, N. J 281 1.00 43 
Mount Union, Pa 126 3.00 2.68 
New York, N. ¥ az Loo 2 80 
Sinnemahoning, Pa 10 20 1. 
Hoeton, Mase 66 1.60 5.90 
From Cincinnati, Obie, to 
Pittaburah. l'a bi » 20 42 
Emporium, t's son is To 
Syracuse ~. Y 2 1s 1.10 
Respondents cite the fifth class cariload rate of $6.9 


per ton applicable on sulphuric acid from La Salle, Il, to 


New York, 1,011 miles; and a rate of $4 per ton from 
Argentine, Kan. to Muskogee, Okla.. 250 miles There 
in no evidence of the conditions under which thease rates 
apply 

Representative rates to the east from Copperhill com 
pare with the southern lines’ seale rate ae follows 


Prem ( wae 4 Nile , 
(tee tne matl whi ‘ " , ‘ 
Tt tetera hh oe : e4 
Venere tree Pecmiine 
Phun IE beeeeree Mal a 
my rae ee ~ \ -“y' 

Phitedetphin. t'a 
Yew Vor — ’ 
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oc cevswancteawen ee 1,347 *7.70 7.80 
Are 696 4.20 4.60 
Group taking $8 rate ........... 948 5.82 5.85 





*Combination on Cincinnati. 

jJoint through rate. 

Producers in the Southeast endeavoring to market their 
product on the Atlantic seaboard must compete with the 
prices quoted by the producers at Copperhill. As the 
rates from Copperhill are lower than the southern lines’ 
scale rates for like distances to nearly all points, Copper- 
hill producers have relatively lower rates to the East 
than their competitors. 

Rates from Copperhill upon a somewhat lower basis 
than from other points in the Southeast may be: justified 
because of peculiar conditions that obtain at Copperhill. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 40 I. C. C., 
109 (The Traffic World, July 8, 1916, p. 80). Acid is pro- 
duced there in large quantities by copper companies from 
the fumes generated in their copper smelting operations. 
The fumes were once allowed to escape, but were so de- 
structive of vegetation in the vicinity that it became 
necessary to confine and consume them in some way or 
to close down the smelters in obedience to a federal in- 
junction. The result was the conversion of the fumes 
into sulphuric acid. Rates on the acid were established 
by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, which served the 
copper companies’ plants, in order that the smelters might 
be kept in operation and the tonnage which they con- 
tributed to the railroad saved. These conditions, how- 
ever, do not warrant the discrepancies in rates that would 
result if the rates proposed should become effective. 

Respondents emphasize the increased value of sulphuric 
acid caused by the European war. Prices have undoubt- 
edly advanced, but protestants show that crude glycerin 
and alcohol both take lower rates from New Orleans to 
the East than the proposed rates on sulphuric acid, al- 
though both are much more valuable than sulphuric acid. 
The fifth class rates now applicable on sulphuric acid 
also apply on crude glycerin, while a rate of 43 cents 
per 100 pounds, or $8.60 per ton, applies on alcohol from 
New Orleans to Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. 

A rate of $6.25 is proposed to Hopewell, Va., in lieu of 
the rate of $5.70, in force prior to March 30, 1916. The 
$5.70 rate was canceled from the tariff on that date, and 
reference was made to another tariff for future rates. The 
$6.25 rate shown in the other tariff, which is the tariff 
naming the proposed rates from New Orleans, was sus- 
pended. The cancellation of the $5.70 rate, however, 
became effective, with the result that the present rate 
to Hopewell is much higher than $6.25. The $6.25 rate 
is lower than the southern lines’ scale rate for the dis- 
tance, 1,075 miles. 

We find that with the exception of the rate proposed 
to Hopewell, Va., the proposed increased rates from New 
Orleans have not been justified. The proposed rate to 
Hopewell is justified. Reduced rates are proposed to the 
Virginia cities, Pittsburgh and other points. The present 
rates of $8.20 per ton to Richmond, $8 to Baltimore, $9.40 
to Pittsburgh, for example, are clearly prohibitive in com- 
parison with the corresponding rates from Copperhill, 
which are $4 to Richmond, $5.46 to Baltimore, and $4.20 
to Pittsburgh. 

An order will be entered requiring the cancellation of 
the suspended schedules on or before Jan. 26, 1917, but 
respondents are hereby authorized to establish, upon 
not less than five days’ notice to the Commission and to 
the public, reduced rates on sulphuric acid in tank car 
loads from New Orleans to points to which reduced rates 
are proposed in the suspended schedule Respondents 
are aleo authorized to establish the proposed rate of $6.25 
to Hopewell on not leas than five days’ notice. 


SHELLED CORN RATE 


MeCaull-Dins 
opinion No 


has diamissed No. 8004 
Iliinolia Central R. R. et al 


The Commission 
more Company ve 


4117, 42 1. ¢ ( 257-4, holding that the rate on shelled 
corn from Remeen la to Mancheater Okla imposed 
on «a ehipment wae legally applicable and the shipment 
wn net minrouted 
. . , 
LUMBER AND LATH 

lt ' rene on No SITE. loman Poulsen Lumber Con 
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I. C. C., 275-9, the Commission has held rates on fir and 
hemlock lumber and lath in straight or mixed carloads 
from Portland, Ore., to San Francisco and bay points, and 
points on defendant’s line north thereof to and including 
Marysville and Auburn, Cal., to be unduly prejudicial, to 
the extent that they exceed the rates contemporaneously 
in effect from Willamette Valley points and from points 
on defendant’s Tillamook (Ore.) branch to the same des- 
tination. The objection made by the complainants was 
to the four-cent arbitrary imposed on shipments from 
Portland to the California destinations over the rates 
from the lumber mills in the valley south of Portland. 
They said the. four-cent difference, if continued, will 
destroy their business. The complaint alleged the rates 
were unreasonable, but the Commission made a specific 
finding that that charge had not been sustained. The 
adjustment against which the complaint was made was 
in existence only a short time. No disposition was made 
of the question of reparation. 

The order of the Commission is that on or before March 
15 the defendants establish rates on fir and hemlock lum- 
ber and lath in straight or mixed carloads to San Fran- 
cisco and bay points and points on its line north thereof 
to and including Marysville, Cal., and to Auburn, Cal., 
rates which shall not exceed those contemporaneously 
maintained from points on its lines between Hillsboro, 
Tualatin, Oregon City and the California-Oregon state line 
and from points on its Tillamook branch to the same 
destinations. : 


REPARATION ON SULPHUR 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8356, 
Champion Fiber Company vs. Southern Railway Company, 
opinion 4132, 42 I. C. C., 311-12, on a finding that the rate 
of $2.85 per net ton on sulphur from Charleston, S. C., 
to Canton, N. C., was unreasonable. The rate has since 
been reduced to $2.50 per ton, hence no order for the 
future was necessary. 


ORDER OF DISMISSAL 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 8457, Thom- 
son-Diggs Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., 
opinion No. 4135, 42 I. C. C., 319-20. The Commission 
found that the claim for reparation on an L. C. L. ship- 
ment of lamps and lamp attachments from Chicago to 
Sacramento had been abandoned and the rate had not 
been shown to be unreasonable. 


ASPHALT SHINGLES, ETC. 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8485, Beckman-Daw- 
son Co. vs. Chicago, Gt. Western et al., Opinion No. 4137, 
42 I. C. C., 333-4, finding that rates charged on asphalt 
shingles in carloads and on asphalt shingles and prepared 
roofing in mixed carloads from Argo, IIll., to Milwaukee, 
Wis., Ft. Dodge, Mason City, East Waterloo, Des Moines and 
Boone, Iowa, were not unreasonable. 


REPARATION FOR OVERCHARGE 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8536, Sam 
H. Kyle vs. M. K. & T, et al., Opinion No. 4142, 42 I. C. C., 
335-6, on account of an overcharge on household goods from 


Durant, Okla., to Bisbee, Ariz. The rate of 82 cents was 
held to be not unreasonable. 

‘ Pm! 4% areas A! 

CASE DISMISSED 

The Commission has dismissed No. 8402, Friedman @ 

Hasson vs. Ala. Gt. Southern, Opinion No. 4152, 42 I. C. C., 
353, because the claim for reparation on shipments of 
cotton from points on the defendant's line concentrated at 
Epes, Ala. and reshipped to interstate destinations was 


barred by the atatute of limitations 
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Norris Brown and Frank T. Ransom for Union Stock Yards 


‘Co. of Omaha, Ltd.; John A. Kuhn and Edward P. Smith for 


Updike Elevator Co. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Respondent, Union Stock Yards Company of Omaha, 
operates a switching railroad at South Omaha, Neb., be- 
tween the transfer tracks of connecting lines and indus- 
tries on its railroad and between the transfer tracks of 
connecting lines in South Omaha. In Switching Charges 
at South Omaha, Neb., 36 I. C. C., 198 (The Traffic World, 
Oct. 23, 1915, p. 849), this respondent proposed a number 
of increased switching charges between points which it 
serves. We found that the proposed charges, except those 
on dead freight from and to non-proprietary industries 
on respondent’s rails, were justified. Respondent was 
required to cancel the charges which it had failed to 
justify. By schedules filed to take effect March 20, 1916, 
respondent again proposed to increase the charges for 
switching dead freight from and to non-proprietary in- 
dustries from $2 per car to $3, which was the charge 
proposed in the former case. Upon protest of the Updike 
Elevator Company of Omaha, these schedules were sus- 
pended until Jan. 18, 1917. 

The status, history and financial condition of respond- 
ent were detailed in Switching Charges at South Omaha, 
Neb., supra. Apparently no substantial changes have 
taken place therein since that time. ? 

The principal commodities that would be affected by 
the increased charges are grain, coal, ice, salt and lumber. 
Protestant operates an elevator on the stockyards railroad 
and is interested principally in the switching charge on 
grain between its elevator and the transfer tracks of re- 
spondent’s connections. The shortest switching distances 
from the average points of delivery of the various con- 
necting lines to the tracks leading to protestant’s elevator 
are approximately 1,100 feet from the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad and the Union Pacific Railroad, and 
1,300 feet from the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 
After the cars loaded with grain reach the tracks lead- 
ing to the elevator it is necessary to move them from 
1,300 feet to 1,500 feet to the elevator. The actual dis- 
tances these shipments are moved range from 8,410 feet 
from the Union Pacific Railroad to 11,550 feet from the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad and the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway. Protestant received over 6,000 
carloads of grain during the year May 1, 1915, to April 
30, 1916, and forwarded about the same number. The 
average number of cars switched at one time to and 
from the elevator is not in evidence, but it is shown 
that it is only necessary to place the first two cars of 
each train for unloading, although as many as 12 cars 
may be switched in a single train. The remaining cars 
are placed for unloading by means of a capstan operated 
by the elevator company. Likewise a train of 20 empty 
cars may be loaded by the elevator without the assistance 
of respondent other than the placing of the cars on the 
proper tracks. Not all of the cars unloaded at the ele- 
vator are reloaded, some being unsuitable. The switching 
charge which respondent proposes to increase was in 1910 
increased from $2 for the outbound movement, with no 
charge on the inbound movement, to $2 for each move- 
ment. The proposed charge is $3 for each movement. 
Practically all of the carriers serving Omaha, Neb., and 
Council Bluffs, Ia., maintain a switching charge on grain 
of $2 per car. Some of these switching movements in- 
volve a haul of as much as 8 miles across the Missouri 
River bridge between Council Bluffs and Omaha or South 
Omaha. 

Coal, ice, salt and lumber are switched from connecting 
lines in South Omaha to the packing houses and to in- 
dustries on the stockyards railroad. These commodities 
will hereinafter be referred to as dead freight. Respond- 
ent's exhibits indicate that the average distances trav- 
ersed in these switch movements range from about 11,000 


feet to 13,000 feet. Live stock from connecting lines to 
the loading and unloading chutes of the stockyards is 
sald to be moved an average distance of about 3,600 fee 
and the charge for ewitching is $1 per car, unless unusual 
service ie performed in ewitching the cars to private un 
loading chutes, when the charge is 86 per oar The 
difference between the lengths of the haule on dead 


freiaht and on live stock ie due to the fact that the former 
i» held In reependent’s storage yard, rendering ewltching 
neoweeary to and from the steerage vard. which services ix 
net required lm the handling of live steck Thut in ewiteh 
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ing live stock or dead freight to the packing houses it 
is necessary to open and close several gates, and to reach 
certain points at the Cudahy plant a heavy grade is en- 
countered. Apparently the dead freight moves over sub- 
stantially the same rails as does the live stock except 
for the handling of the dead freight to and from the 
storage yard. Distance is not the foremost factor to be 
considered in terminal switching movements. Buffalo, 
Attica & Arcade R. R. Co. vs. B. & S. R. R. Corporation, 
31 I. C. C., 583, 585 (The Traffic World, July to December, 
1914, p. 577). The length of the haul should receive sub- 
stantial recognition, but it should not in all cases multiply 
the charge. Switching Charges at Sheffield, Minn., 26 
I. C. C., 475, 476 (The Traffic World, April 12, 1913, p. 808). 

The average weight per car of the dead freight, in- 
cluding grain, switched on Nov. 18, 1915, is shown to be 
more than three times the average carload weight of 
the live stock switched on the same day, and respondent 
contends that this should operate to justify a charge on 


dead freight three times as great as the charge on live. 


stock. The difference in weight should not be ignored, 
but weight is not the sole measure in a switching charge. 

The cars containing dead freight, including grain, are 
allowed to remain on the tracks of respondent on an av- 
erage of about 87 hours, while cars loaded with live stock 
are usually returned to connecting lines within two hours 
from the time they are delivered to respondent. These 
figures are based on actual computations for a period of 
four days. Respondent is required to pay per diem at 
the rate of 45 cents per day on the cars loaded with dead 
freight, while as a rule cars loaded with live stock do 
not remain long enough for per diem to accrue. Appar- 
ently respondent accords live stock special expedited serv- 
ice and gives it preference over: dead freight. 

Respondent switches cooperage stock from a cooperage 
industry on its line to various packing houses, which 
services require movements for distances as great or 
greater than the distances other dead freight is moved, 
and its charge is only $2 per car. No increase is pro- 
posed in this charge, which is provided for under an 
item naming a $2 charge for switching loaded cars from 
one industry to another. This movement, like the move- 
ment of live stock and certain dead freight, necessitates 
the opening and closing of several gates and involves 
switching at both industries. 

Refrigerator cars are switched free of charge by re- 
spondent from the packing houses to repair tracks, to 
and from icing stations, and between various packing 
houses when cars are loaned. The distances in some 
instances are as great as the distance the dead freight is 
switched. 

Some consideration should be given to the fact that 
respondent is required to maintain a storage yard for 
the accommodation of dead freight and that the holding 
of dead freight and the switching thereof is more involved 
than that of live stock. We find that the proposed in- 
creased charges on dead freight, including grain, have 
been justified. An order will be entered vacating our 
orders of suspension. This finding is not to be under- 
stood as passing upon the question of whether or not the 
proposed charge of $3 on dead freight unduly discrimi- 
nates against this traffic in favor of live stock in view 
of the $1 switching charge; nor does it involve an ap- 
proval of the adequacy of the latter charge. 

’ 
McCHORD, Commissioner, dissenting: 

I am not convinced that the charge of $3 on dead 
freight, including grain, is warranted in view of the fact 
that a charge of only $1 is maintained for the switching 
of live stock. I adhere to the view announced in Switch- 
ing Charges at South Omaha, Neb., 36 I. C. C., 198, re- 
ferred to in the majority opinion, that the proposed in- 
creased charges would discriminate unduly against the 
dead freight. I am of the opinion that the conclusion 
reached by the majority leaves in effect a discrimination 
that should be removed. 

Commissioner Daniels authorizes me to say that he con- 
curs in this view. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 
The Wichita Traffic Bureau has been allowed to inter- 
vene in case 8827, Public Utilities Commission of Colorado 
et al. vs, Santa Fe et al. 
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SHIPPING BOARD APPOINTED 


(Continued from page 1356) 

have to deal with the admiralty law. Mr. Baker controlled 
the Atlantic Transport Line before it was merged into 
the International Mercantile Marine. Mr. Donald owned 
a ship line engaged in the West Indian fruit trade, as to 
which allegations about its being controlled by a trust 
have been as common as flies around a sugar barrel. Mr. 
White of Kansas City, who carries a modest military title, 
has been an exporter of lumber, and in 1911 was president 
of the National Conservation Congress. Theodore Brent 
is the only member who has had any experience in rate 
regulation work. He has been general manager of the 
New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau for the last two or three 
years. He is a member of the National Industrial Traffic 
League. Before that he was assistant to the vice-president 
of the Rock Island in charge of traffic. Mr. Brent has 
appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
number of times, but in no case which attracted more than 
Passing mention. 

The Senate is expected to act on the nominations svon 
after reconvening in January. Then the Board will prob- 
ably have temporary offices in the treasury building so 
as to be in close touch with Secretary McAdoo, who 
worked for the passage of the bill, which in addition to 
regulation authorizes the building of a merchant marine. 

Instead of first undertaking to remove the discrimina- 
tions that are now made against American users of ocean 
transportation, the newly created Shipping Board may 
decide that the public interest requires it to acquire ships 
to be used by the shippers who receive prejudicial treat- 
ment at the hands of the controllers of the foreign ships 
that enter American ports. The Board may think it 
necessary for it to do something to counteract the effects 
of David Lloyd George’s policy of nationalizing British 
shipping, the first manifestation of which is the propo- 
sition to have the White Star and Cunard line ships make 
Halifax the western terminus of those lines instead of 
New York. Its members may think the public interest 
will be served by the Board either buying ships now 
under construction in American yards, or making contracts 
with American yards for the construction of ships, to be 
owned by the government but operated by the man or men 
offering the highest return on the government money in- 
vested in such ships. 

It is a moral certainty that the members of the Board 
will go to London and other foreign capitals for con- 
ference with the public officials having jurisdiction over 
foreign ships before anything is undertaken at home. 
The idea now is that it would be well for Mr. 
Baker, who will be elected chairman, and his col- 
leagues, to interview the British Board of Trade 
before undertaking anything, because England is mistress 
of the seas, in a commercial sense, fully as broad as in 
a naval sense. If the British Board of Trade decides to 
prevent the development of an American merchant marine, 
it can do much during the constructive period to hamper 
the Shipping Board. 

All this is merely a tentative program discussed by Mr. 
Baker and officials of the administration. The members 
of the Board will not assemble officially in Washington 
until after the Senate has confirmed the nominations. The 
Senate meets again January 2, but immediate action by 
it is not expected. In fact, there have been decided hints 
that opposition to Mr. Donald would arise in the com- 
mittee on interstate commerce. The formal fact is that 
the Senate has not received the nominations and will not 
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receive them until January 2. Formal reception of the 
nominations was prevented ‘on the last day preceding the 
holiday recess by a parliamentary wrangle in which the 
senators indulged, the upshot of which was an adjourn- 
ment without the reading of the President’s message con- 
taining the nominations. The opposition to Mr. Donald 
is expected from shipping interests in New York. That 
is to say, men with whom he competed in business are 
expected to say he is not the man for the place. 

It has, however, been tentatively planned to have the 
other members of the Board confirmed, if opposition to 
Donald materializes, and there is a seeming necessity 
for hurried action by the Board. Lloyd George’s promise 
to “nationalize” England’s shipfing is said to have jogged 
President Wilson into action. He studied about the per- 
sonnel of the Board for weeks before making the ap- 
pointments. Other presidents have usually been prepared 
to appoint as soon as legislation creating a new office has 
been passed. President Wilson, however, usually delib- 
erates for weeks, and even months, as, for instance, in 
the case of the still unappointed Tariff Commission. 

The British consul-general, for more than a year, has 
been master of ocean transportation from American ports. 
If the White Star and Cunard liners are no longer to 
touch at American ports, the difficulty of getting Ameri- 
can goods not desired by the allies out of American ports 
will be greatly increased. Ships to carry goods to the 
Canadian port of call for the British ships will still far- 
ther deplete the supply now available for the transporta- 
tion of non-war goods, because they will be needed to 
serve as tenders for the -transatlantic boats calling at 
Halifax. 

The members of the Board are expected to assemble 
in Washington early next week to determine how and 
when the government will go into the market for ships. 
The Board has the authority, with the approval of the 
President, to spend $50,000,000 for ships, the money to 
be procured by the issuance of Panama Canal bonds, 
which will have the effect of reimbursing the treasury 
for expenditures made on account of the canal. The 
Board has the power to take over every ship under con- 
struction in American yards, by offering the yards the 
amount which those who ordered the ships contracted to 
pay. Prices, of course, are at the top notch and the gov- 
ernment must pay the top-notch prices so long as the 
foreign demand for American-built ships continues. If 
an American yard builds a ship for an American,\ that 
ship may not be sold without the consent of the govern- 
ment. That explains why there are so many ships being 
built in American yards for foreign account. It is sus- 
pected that many of the ships ‘building for foreign ac- 
count are really being built for Americans who want to 
be free to sell wherever they please, or at least to be 
able to obtain as high prices as foreigners would be will- 
ing to pay for such vessels. It is on terms made by the 
foreigners that the Shipping Board will be able to take 
over ships under construction in American yards. 


TENTATIVE REPORT 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
In a tentative report made to the Commission by Attor- 
Ney-Examiner Watkins on the complaint of the Baltimore 
& Carolina Steamship Company and others, the latter 
being the business men of Goldsboro, N. C., against the 
Atlantic Coast Line and other carriers, Mr. Watkins rec- 
Ommends a construction of a paragraph of section six of 
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the Panama Canal act which, if adopted by the Com- 
mission, will have the effect of seriously limiting that 
part of the fifteenth section of the Act to regulate com- 
merce forbidding the establishment of through routes, 
without the consent of the carriers involved, that would 
materially short-haul any one of the carriers. He recom- 
mends the establishment by the Commission of propor- 
tional rates to and from Wilmington and New Bern, 
N. C., for the benefit of interior North Carolina points. 


The complainants ask for through routes and joint rates 
between the railroads and the Baltimore & Carolina Steam- 
ship Company, the effect of which would be to cut out 
the rail haul the carriers now have between Norfolk and 
North Carolina destinations as part of a through rail-and- ‘ 
water route from New York and Baltimore to the North 
state destinations. In justification of his recommendation 
he said: 

“It appears of record that there is a demand from ship- 
pers located at Baltimore and in the interior of North 
Carolina for the through routes and joint rates or propor- 
tional rates asked for. But it is true that this demand 
is based principally, if not wholly, on the desire to pro- 
cure lower rates. It is urged by defendants that as pres- 
ent routes are adequate and satisfactory, we should, in 
the exercise of our discretion, deny the relief asked. As 
we view the question, paragraph 5 of section 6 of the 
Panama Canal act is the statutory rule applicable to the 
facts here of record. By that paragraph we are given 
power ‘to establish maximum proportional rates by rail to 
and from the ports to which the traffic is brought or 
from which it is taken by the water carrier.’ 

“We need not determine whether or not the power to 
establish proportional rates is one that must be exercised 
wherever a boat line has facilities for serving a port. 
The statute itself does not limit our power or duty, and 
the evident legislative purpose was to extend the ad- 
vantages of cheaper water transportation to interior 
points by requiring the establishment of rates which 
should be applicable only on traffic which had moved, 
or which was intended to move, by water. Regardless of 
what the defendants have done in making rates into the 
Southeast, they are under a duty to make reasonable 
proportional rates to and from the ports reached by them, 
and their defense in this case is based upon conditions 
which Congress intended to change by the provision for 
proportional rates. Under defendants’ system of rates 
there is a minimum of water haul and a maximum of 
rail haul. That the public may obtain the full benefit of 
the cheaper water transportation as much as is prac- 
ticable, freight should move by water as far as possible. 
This public interest demands. The full utilization of the 
water highways will tend to lessen car shortage and will 
make cheaper the transportation costs of many articles 
of prime necessity. The rail carriers are entitled to a 
reasonable compensation for their haul between ports and 
interior points, but no more. Nor can the rail carriers, 
by a refusal to publish proportional rates or join in 
through routes and joint rates, deprive interior points of 
the benefit of water transportation to and from the ports 
nearest to such points. That there are other reasonable 
rail-and-water routes furnishes no sufficient justification 
for a refusal to establish proportional rates which shal) 
make available a route that will increase the water haul 
and lessen the rail haul and thus decrease the cost of the 
total haul. 


“Upon this record we find and conclude that complain- 
ants are entitled to an order establishing maximum pro 
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portional rates on all classes and commodities, by rail, to 
and from the docks of the Atlantic Coast Line Company 
and the Seaboard Air Line Company, at Wilmington, and 
the dock of the Norfolk Southern, at New Berne, in con- 
nection with vessels of the Baltimore & Carolina Steam- 
ship Company berthing at such docks. Such vessels are 
entitled to be permitted to come alongside such docks 
for the purpose of receiving or discharging freight com- 
ing from or destined to points in the interior of North 
Carolina. The receipt and delivery of such freight to 
be under reasonable rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the defendants and which shall accord the 
vessels of the Baltimore & Carolina company with the 
vessels of other steamship lines.” 


SUPREME COURT DECISION 


No. 66.—October Term, 1916. 


Company, Plaintiff in Error, vs. of Appeals of the 
Ohio Valley Tie Company. State of Kentucky. 


[December 18, 1916.] 


Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opinion of the court. 

This is a suit brought by the defendant in error in 1911 
against the railroad company to recover for injury to 
business and other damages alleged to have been caused 
by the railroad’s acts. The most important feature at 
this stage is that the railroad maintained and collected 
a higher rate for cross-ties than it did for lumber when 
they were carried between states, although the state com- 
mission required the same rate upon both for carriage 
within the state and, although, as the railroad knew, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission repeatedly had decided 
that the rates for cross-ties and lumber should be the 
same. It is alleged that these and the other acts com- 
plained of were done for the purpose of getting rid of 
the plaintiff as a competitive buyer, and, in that sense, 
maliciously. The plaintiff tried to meet the higher rate 
by directing delivery within the state of ties intended 
to go beyond, which attempt the defendant encountered 
by refusal to carry them except on its interstate tariff, 
and hampered the plaintiff by declining to tet its cars 
leave its road, by deliveries at points requiring a haul 
by wagon and so forth, and, in short, it may be assumed 
that the railroad did other acts to further the alleged 
end, not necessary to be stated here. 

Shortly before bringing this suit the plaintiff com- 
plained to the Interstate Commerce Commission in respect 
of charges collected upon ninety-one carloads of ties, and 
in 1912 obtained an order that the railroad pay to it $6,198 
as reparation for unreasonable rates, and establish a rate 
for ties not to exceed its contemporaneous one for lumber 
of the same kind of wood. This order was pleaded by 
an amendment to the petition and it appeared at the trial 
that the sum awarded had been paid. As the damage 
alleged was attributed mainly to the publication and ex- 
action of excessive charges, the defendant insisted at 
the trial and before the Court of Appeals upon its rights 
under the Act to regulate commerce, and those rights 
were passed upon by the court, so that there is no doubt 
of the jurisdiction here, although some questions were 
raised that we think it unnecessary to discuss. 

The defendant contended and asked for a ruling that 
in this action no damages could be allowed “on account 
of defendant’s having charged to and collected from 
plaintiff unreasonable rates of freight for the carriage 
of interstate shipments of cross-ties” and other rulings 
to similar effect. It also asked an instruction that under 
the Act to regulate commerce it was required to collect 
the rates fixed by its tariff on file and in effect. These 
requests were refused, and the jury were told that if 
they believed that the rates found by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to be unreasonable were wilfully and 
maliciously maintained with intent to injure the plaintiff’s 
business, and that the defendant knew them to be un- 
reasonable, and that by its acts it tied up a part of the 
plaintiff's capital, and so damaged the plaintiff’s business, 
then upon this, as well as on several other possible find- 
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ings stated, they would find for the plaintiff. The jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff for certain itemized ex. 
penses and for $50,000 damage to plaintiff’s business and 
credit as mentioned in the above instruction. Judgment 
on the verdict was affirmed by the Court of Appeals. 
161 Ky. 212. 

The Court of Appeals decided that the Act to regulate 
commerce committed to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion only the granting of special relief against the mak- 
ing of an overcharge and that the satisfaction of the 
Commission’s award still left open an action in the siate 
courts to recover what are termed general ‘damages 
such as are supposed to have been recovered in this 
case. In this we are of opinion that the court was wron: 

By section 8 a common carrier violating the commands 
of the act is made liablegto the person injured thereby 
“for the fall amount of damages sustained in consequence” 
of the violation. By section 9 any person so injured may 
make complaint to the Commission or may sue in a court 
of the United States to recover the damages for which 
the carrier is liable under the act, but must elect in 
each case which of the two methods of procedure he wil! 
adopt. The rule of damages in one hardly can be dif- 
ferent from that proper for the other. An award direct 
ing the carrier to pay to the complainant the sum to 
which he is entitled is provided for by section 16. By 
the same section if the carrier does not comply in due 
time with the order the complainant may sue in a state 
court—which implies that if the order has been com- 
plied with and the money paid no suit can be main- 
tained. It is to be noticed further that reparation before 
answer is contemplated as possible by section 13, and in 
that case the carrier shall be relieved of liability to the 
complainant, though only, of course, for the particular 
violation of law. The decisions say that whatever the 
damages were they could be recovered; Pennsylvania 
R. R. Co. vs. International Coal Mining Co., 230 U. S. 
184, 202, 203; Meeker vs. Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 236 
U. S. 412, 429; and that the statute determines the extent 
of damages. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. vs. Clark Brothers’ 
Coal Mining Co., 238 U. S. 456, 472. We are of opinion 
that all damage that properly can be attributed to an 
overcharge, whether it be the keeping of the plaintiff 
out of its money, dwelt upon by the trial court, or the 
damage to its business following as a remoter result of 
the same cause, must be taken to have been considered 
in the award of the Commission and compensated when 
that award was paid. 

If at a new trial the plaintiff can prove that the de- 
fendant unjustifiably refused cars or caused it other dam- 
age not attributable ‘to the overcharge of freight, our 
decision does not prevent a recovery; but it is evident 
that the present judgment embraces elements that cannot 
be allowed. 

Judgment reversed. 


RAILWAY BUSINESS ASSOCIATION. 

F. A. Delano, member of the Federal Reserve Board, 
former president of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway, and Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the 
Southern Railway and also general counsel of the Rail- 
way Executives Advisory Committee, are announced as 
the speakers for the eighth annual dinner of the Railway 
Business Association, to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, Tuesday evening, Jan. 16, 1917. The 
business meeting of the association will take place al 
11 a. m. at the Waldorf-Astoria, the election of officers 
at 1:30 p. m., and the dinner at 7 p. m. 


RAILROAD EFFICIENCY 


(Continued from page 1354) 

the public. Of course, if they do not, the law must 
take a hand, for the public must be protected. But 
the recent expose of the car distribution situation 
and the inadequate, helpless manner in which the 
railroads have handled it, is one of the best illus- 
trations possible of the condition about which we 
have been talking. 
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The Function of an Examiner 


A Discussion of the Internal Organization of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


(Written for the Traffic World by Wilbur La Roe, Jr., 
Examiner-Attorney for the Commission.) 


Recent events in the transportation world have had a 
tendency to concentrate public attention upon the rail- 
roads of our country, and particularly upon our present 
system of federal and state regulation of common car- 
riers. The opinion that something is wrong with the 
present method of control seems to be quite generally 
entertained, and apparently an unusual effort is to be 
made to locate the trouble and correct it. 


One of the most prominent, as well as one of the most 
constructive, critics of our present scheme of regulation 
said recently that the alleged public demand for a re- 
organization of present methods is attributable in part 
to the popular impression that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is overworked, and in that connection he said 
that he had heard a number of persons make the com- 
plaint that cases are “decided by the Commission’s ex- 
aminers,” the Commission’s adoption of reports being 
merely a matter of form, and that the real merits of 
cases are rarely brought home to the Commission itself. 

The writer believes that much of the agitation for some 
change in our present methods is attributable to the fact 
that the public does not understand how the Interstate 
Commerce Commission operates. It is generally known, 
of course, that cases are heard, briefed, argued and de- 
cided, but comparatively little is known of the Commis- 
sion’s internal operation. Ignorance breeds distrust. A 
prominent attorney in an important case recently shocked 
the writer by asking him whether anyone would read a 
brief if he filed one! The functions of an examiner are 
also misunderstood. This article is written for the pur- 
pose of explaining, as clearly and as carefully as pos- 
sible, the various steps through which a case passes while 
it is pending before the Commission, and particularly the 
examiner’s relation to it, with the hope that a faithful 
presentation of the facts will help to correct an unfor- 
tunate misapprehension. 


When a complaint is filed it goes first to the Com- 
mission’s docket division, where it is examined to see if 
if is substantially in proper form for filing; if it properly 
aileges a violation of the Act to regulate commerce; if 
it is signed; if enough copies have been forwarded; if 
the proper carriers are made parties defendant; and 
whether the Commission’s Rules of Practice have been ob- 
served in other respects. If the complaint is defective 
in any way the complainant is so advised, and the com- 
plaint is returned to him for correction. 


When finally received in proper form the complaint is 
given a docket number, and a copy of it is served upon 
each defendant. When the answers are received the case 
is put on the list of cases awaiting hearing. Cases are 
usually heard by the Commission’s examiners, who travel 
from place to place for that purpose. The examiners trav- 
ei only part of the time, the average “itinerary” being 
four or five weeks in length, and each examiner making 
about two trips annually. The time and place of hear- 
ing is determined by the Commission’s Chief Examiner, 
in conjunction with the Chief of the Docket Division. The 
place of hearing is usually the place most convenient for 
the complainant. In deciding which examiners shall make 
certain trips and hear certain cases the Chief Examiner 





uses his best judgment. In some instances, especially 
where the issues are unusually important, an examiner 
will be sent to a particular place to hear only one case, 
or a number of related cases. In some instances the 
Commissioners hear cases in person. Mr. Chairman Meyer 
personally conducted the hearings in one of the Commis- 
sion’s lumber investigations during the past summer. Mr. 
Commissioner McChord recently presided at a number 
of hearings in which the problem of car shortage was dis- 
cussed. Mr. Commissioner Daniels recently made two ex- 
tended trips to Chicago to conduct personally the hear- 
ings in a cement investigation. 


Assignment of Commissioners. 


It is the Commission’s practice to assign each of the 
more important cases to a Commissioner, in order that he 
may be made personally responsible for it, and devote 
his personal attention and study to it. The assignment 
of cases to the Commissioners is made by lot under the 
direction of the Chief Examiner, the Secretary, and the 
Chief of the Docket Division, except that investigation 
and suspension cases are assigned in rotation. After a 
case has been thus assigned to a Commissioner, and while 
it is still pending, other related cases involving the same 
situations or principles are arbitrarily assigned to him, to 
prevent duplication of work. 

Before starting on his trip the examiner studies care- 
fully the complaints and answers, looks up previous cases 
which throw light on the situation, and otherwise fam- 
iliarizes himself with the questions in issue. At the hear- 
ing his function is to preside, to administer the oath to 
witnesses, and especially to see that the record is as 
complete and as helpful as possible. 

After the hearing the briefs are filed. A complete set 
of briefs is sent to each Commissioner prior to the argu- 
ment. The briefs are read with special interest and care 
by the Commissioner who has been made personally re- 
sponsible for the case, and frequently he calls upon the 
examiner to explain features upon which his mind is not 
clear. The examiner reads and re-reads the briefs and 
attends the oral argument if possible. It should be said 
at this point that the Commission has never denied to any 
party the right of oral argument. Even in the smallest 
case, involving no important principle and perhaps only 
a few dollars in reparation, the parties may argue their 
contentions before the whole Commission. During the 
last year the Commission spent 133 days in listening to 
oral arguments. The oral argument affords at least one 
opportunity for any party to impress upon the whole Com- 
mission the merits of his case. 


Memorandum Report. 


As soon as possible after the oral argument the ex- 
aminer begins to prepare his memorandum report. He 
carefully studies the record, the briefs, and the oral argu- 
ment. His principal aim is to write a complete memor- 
andum, setting forth the whole situation faithfully and 
with as much particularity as he thinks necessary. He 
studies and cites previous cases which he deems perti- 
nent, and balances the various contentions of the inter- 
ested parties. While writing his memorandum he has at . 
his command an almost unlimited amount of information 
and assistance. In unraveling the rate tangles, which so 
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frequently arise, he may call upon the Commission’s Tariff 
Division, where every interstate rate and every interstate 
tariff is on file. In the Tariff Division are 120 employes, 
of whom 90 are rate experts. Any information as to rates 
or as to the construction of tariffs is promptly supplied 
to the examiner upon request. The Commission’s Divi- 
sion of Indices may also be consulted. Here are indexed 
subjects, commodities, places, citations, authorities, rates, 
and almost every other conceivable thing which the Com- 
mission has discussed or mentioned in its decisions. So 
thoroughly has this work been done that in the major- 
ity of cases the examiner’s question, usually conveyed by 
*phone, is answered within 30 seconds. If difficult ques- 
tions of law arise they may be referred to the Commis- 
sion’s legal department, where the Chief Counsel and his 
assistants are ever ready and willing to give their ad- 
vice. “Fourth section” features, which are encountered 
in sO many cases, are referred to the Fourth Section 
Board, the members of which have specialized for years 
in fourth section matters. The Board co-operates with 
the examiner in disposing ofAhe fourth section features. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the examiners make 
it a practice to seek the advice of their colleagues, es- 
pecially with respect to the conclusions which are to be 
reached. -It may happen that one examiner has made a 
special study of coal rates, another of lumber rates, an- 
other of grain rates, and these men are always willing 
to impart to their associates the information which they 
have accumulated in their investigations. So frequently 
do the examiners consult each other that an examiner 
hardly expects to work more than half an hour without 
an interruption. In reaching his conclusions as to the 
merits of a case the examiner frequently consults the 
Commissioner to whom it is assigned. The advice of the 
Chief Examiner—as competent and level-headed an indi- 
vidual as it is the writer’s pleasure to know—is almost 
invariably sought, and cheerfully given. 


Board of Review. 


When the examiner’s memorandum report is completed 
he turns it in to the Board of Review. This board con- 
sists of six men who have been chosen from the list of ex- 
aminers because of their experience and their peculiar fit- 
ness. It is divided into three sections of two men each. 
The Board’s function is to canvass the examiner’s memor- 
andum and see that the statements made therein are 
supported by the evidence. One member of the Board 
faithfully reads the whole record, and as he does so, he 
checks every sentence, every figure, almost every punctu- 
ation mark in the memorandum. That this work is done 
with heartless thoroughness and accuracy any examiner 
will attest, because the examiners are frequently sum- 
moned, as an erring pupil is summoned by his teacher, 
to explain to the Board of Review why he says in his 
report that lumber is never damaged in transit, whereas, 
it clearly appears on page so-and-so of the record that in 
the year 1856 a certain carload was damaged in a wreck; 
or to explain why he speaks of lighterage charges on ex- 
port grain at Baltimore when, as the testimony shows, all 
grain is spouted from the Baltimore elevators directly into 
the vessels. The Board of Review performs its functions 
with relentless care, and the examiners are frequently 
called upon to amend their reports to make them con- 
form more accurately to the evidence. It is not often 
that erroneous statements of fact are found in the Com- 
mission’s reports. The Board pays particular attention to 
the conclusions reached and attaches to the examiner’s 
memorandum a memorandum of its own expressing either 
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its concurrence, a suggested modification, or a dissent, and 
the reasons therefor. The report is canvassed by two 
members—one section—of the Board. If the case is a close 
one, involving a principle or set of facts which should 
be discussed by the whole board, its six members meet 
with the Chief Examiner in a joint session, at which the 
matter is threshed out. The writer was recently sum- 
moned to such a meeting at which one of his memorandum 
reports was the subject of discussion, and he recalls 
that he spent an uncomfortable hour and a quarter try- 
ing to convince those seven stubbornly doubtful gentle- 
men that his conclusions were correct. He was only par- 
tially successful, for the vote was 4 to 3 in favor of the 
memorandum. The three dissenters then held another 
meeting, at which they drew up a vigorous dissent 
for transmission to the Commission. After the Board has 
done its worst the memorandum is returned to the ex- 
aminer, who makes any necessary changes. The report 
then goes to the Chief Eaxminer, who reads it and either 
approves it or suggests further changes. He frequently 
confers with the examiner, or with the section of the 
Board which reviewed the report, and often with both. 
So thorough is his familiarity with the Commission’s de- 
cisions and practices, so quick his grasp, and so uncanny 
his memory, that a report must be perfection itself to pass 
through his hands without being subjected to some con- 
structive change or comment. 


Rate Experts. 


If the memorandum still survives, it now goes to four 
rate experts assigned to the Chief Examiner’s staff. One 
of these men carefully checks it to see that the rates in 
it correspond with those contained in the published tar- 
iffs. 

The memorandum then goes to the office of the Com- 
missioner to whom the case is assigned, carrying with ii 
the opinion of the Board of Review, the approval or com- 
ments of the Chief Examiner, and the memorandum show- 
ing tariff check. More trouble is now in store for the ex- 
aminer. In each Commissioner’s office are two examiners 
—lawyers whom the Commissioner has personally selected 
because of their ability. At least one of them canvasses 
the report, discusses it with the examiner who wrote it, 
and suggests changes. Frequently he rewrites portions 
of it. Then, looking more like a tattered battle flag than 
an innocent memorandum, and bearing the unmistakable 
evidences of the heroic treatment to which it has been 
subjected, it is taken into the Commissioner’s private 
room and tenderly deposited on his desk. 

A few days later the examiner who wrote the memo- 
randum receives the inevitable summons: Comimssioner 
would like to see him immediately. Well aware 
of what is in store for him, the examiner responds. He 
enters the private sanctum, where he is courteously wel- 
comed. The Commissioner clears his throat, puts on his 
glasses, and says that he has just read the report; that 
it is a very good paper; that he notices nothing is said 
about water competition, which, he recalls, was discussed 
somewhat at length at the argument; that the point of 
law raised in complainant’s brief is not even discussed; 
that in his judgment the comparison between the rates 
on dairy products and pig iron might well be omitted 
from the report; that he has taken the liberty to rewrite 
certain portions of pages 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, (page 1 
contains only the title and appearances, and page 10 only 
the order); that otherwise the report is quite satisfactory. 
He frequently questions the conclusions also, and the ex- 
aminer must be prepared to defend them. If he thinks 
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that the conclusions are wrong the Commissioner either 
asks the examiner to rewrite the report, or has it re- 
written in his own office. Sometimes he rewrites it him- 
self. It may be added that until comparatively recently 
it was the custom for the Commissioners to write their 
own reports in the first instance. 


Conferences on Important Cases. 

With respect to the more important cases these con- 
ferences between the Commissioners and the examiners 
are the general rule, and not the exception. Of 34 memo- 
randum reports turned in by the writer during a repre- 


® sentative period, 28 of them, or 82 per cent., have been 


the subject of interesting, and in many instances pro- 
tracted, discussions between the Comissioners and the 
It is hardly necessary to say that the Commis- 
sioners usually discuss their cases at length with the ex- 
aminers attached to their own offices. It would be well 
if the general public could know what earnest and con- 
scientious attention the individual Commissioners give to 
their cases. It is not uncommon to see a Commissioner, 
with coat off and sleeves rolled up, plowing through a 
long report or a pile of briefs. Indeed, most of the Com- 
missioners’ time is spent in that kind of work. 


When the commissioner and his office force have 
whipped the report into shape—by this time it has often 
been so edited, revised, interlined, expurgated and other- 
wise modified that the examiner who originally wrote it 
hardly recognizes it—it is forwarded to the Government 
Printing Office for galley proof. Two copies of the printed 
galleys are sent to each of the other six commissioners. 
When the commission meets in conference, as it does 


| frequently each month, the commissioners take turns in 
) presenting their cases. 


When his turn comes the com- 
missioner will call the case in question, and each com- 
missioner delves into his pile of papers for his copy of 
that report. Then the trouble begins all over again. All 
of the commissioners have read the report with care, and 
each is ready with a suggestion, if not with an attack. 
The conclusions are often debated with interest, and not 
infrequently with warmth. Finally, the vote is taken, and 
the report is either adopted or disapproved. If the former, 
it is sent to the printing office for revision or for pagina- 
tion. If the latter, if must be rewritten. It frequently 
happens that the Commission is so evenly divided in opin- 
ion that a case must be presented in conference several 
times, and in various forms, before it is finally adopted. 
The fact that a large number of the commission’s reports 
may bear the same date does not mean that they were 
all discussed, debated and adopted on that date. On the 
contrary, reports are frequently held up for days and 
weeks because the Commission can not agree as to the 
conclusions. It is but fair to add that most of the cases 
filed with the Commission are not so close that they 
must be warmly debated before they are decided. It hap- 
pens not infrequently that the evidence of record leads 
inevitably to one conclusion, and only one. In such cases 
there is, of course, no extended debate, for there is prob- 
ably nothing to debate. 


The assertion that “cases are decided by examiners” 
seems nothing less than absurd to the examiners and to 
others who are familiar with the Commission and with 
its method of handling cases. If the facts above set forth 
—which are recorded as faithfully and as accurately as 
the writer is able to record them—help to correct a mis- 
understanding, the sole object of this paper will have been 
accomplished. 

The writer cannot refrain from appending the some- 
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what irrelevant observation that the commissioners and 
their employes work with an earnestness, fearlessness, 
frankness and unchallenged honesty which gives one a 
new confidence in public institutions. To.one who, like 
the writer, has been tempted at times to question the 
efficiency and even the integrity of government bodies, 
an opportunity to study intimately the internal organiza- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission has been a 
revelation and an inspiration. 


RAILROADS AND CONGRESS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


It is believed to be extremely doubtful whether the 
Newlands committee will survive January 8. On that day 
it dies unless House Joint Resolution No. 323, offered by 
Representative Adamson, of Georgia, is adopted. The 
resolution amends the Newlands resolution under which 
the committee has been acting so as to continue the pres- 
ent committee until the second Monday in 1918, and gives 
it $40,000 to spend in hiring clerks, stenographers, ex- 
perts and paying the salary of Representative Cullop, of 
Indiana, who will not be a member of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress. 

Adamson, of Georgia, and Rayburn, of Texas, have 
locked horns on the resolution. The fight between them 
has been coming on for a long time. Rayburn is a clean- 
cut, energetic young man, who is sincere in what he has 
been trying to do in the way of amending the Act to 
regulate commerce. Adamson, in the estimation of a good 
many of those who have had to do with the work of the 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, is dema- 
gogic and a hinderer of progress. Rayburn has been the 
sponsor, for several years, of the bills prepared or ap 
proved by the Commission authorizing it to call for cor- 
respondence, such as it tried to obtain from the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, and supervise the issuance of stocks 
and bonds. No progress has been made on those bills. 
They were held up by the passage of the Newlands reso- 
lution. Rayburn is convinced that extension of the life 
of the Newlands committee will be used as an excuse for 
non-action on the two Rayburn bills mentioned. 

So far as the fight is now developed, it seems certain 
the Texan will oppose every step taken toward a con- 
tinuance of the Newlands committee. Representative 
Adamson has taken all the necessary steps to place a 
gag in the mouth of Rayburn and other objectors to the 
resolution. He has offered a rule, which will probably 
be reported soon after Congress reconvenes, the object 
of which will be to give the Adamson resolution amend- 
ing the Newlands resolution the right of way over other 
legislation. 

Inasmuch as the Commission, long before the Newlands 
resolution was adopted, suggested a plan for dealing with 
the situation arising from the complaints against delay 
in the disposition of complaints, it may be taken for 
granted that the influence of none of its members will 
be used in behalf of the Adamson resolution. The self- 
styled “progressive” senators are also indifferent or hos- 
tile to the resolution. They can see no good in it other 
than the proposed comparison between private and gov- 
ernment ownership. They are not enamored of the per- 
sonnel of the joint committee as agents for fully develop- 
ing that phase of the subject, wherefore they are counted 
among the forces that, in the final analysis, will line up 
against the Adamson resolution. 

The heaviest factor, however, will be the opposition of 
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the state commissioners. Their attitude was set forth in 
the resolutions of the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners. In the essentials of the plans presented 
by the railroads and the Commission, they stand with the 
latter. The railroads desire to get rid of the state bodies. 
The federal Commission stands for co-operation between 
the federal and state authorities. As between abolition 
and co-operation, they stand for the latter. The state 
commissions know the Minnesota and Shreveport deci- 
sions have deprived them of all real’ power as rate- 
makers under such conditions. They also know the fed- 
eral Commission is inclined to remit to them the making 
of purely local rates and that their inclination hereafter 
will be to require strong proof that local rates constitute 
a substantial burden on commerce between the states 
before issuing orders to remove discrimination. 

In other words, there has been a getting together among 
the men who regulate rates, rather than a pulling apart. 
That naturally means opposition—whether active or pas- 
sive makes no difference—to the adoption of any plan 
proposed by the railroads, no matter how meritorious it 
may be. The Commission’s plan (for the enlargement 
of the Commission and division into sub-commissions) has 
been strengthened, it is believed, by the Newlands investi- 
gation. Men who believe they are friendly to the rail- 
roads entertain the idea that the railroads went a little 
too far in their plan, if they hoped to make real progress. 
It is pointed out that the Minnesota and Shreveport deci- 
sions deprived the state commissions of power in rate- 
making and that the only thing they could really wish 
would be federal control of the issues of stocks and bonds. 
Alfred P. Thom has told Mr. Rayburn that the railroads 
are not objecting to the Rayburn bill on that subject. 
They would like to see it amended in some particulars. 
They would also like to have carried in that bill a provi- 
sion for federal incorporation so as to make it certain 
that it was the intention and desire of Congress to oust 
the states from any control over issues of stocks and 
bonds. They are not satisfied that legislation merely 
authorizing the issuance of stocks and bonds or to veto 
such issues would_be notice to the courts that the federal 
government had taken over that matter. They have that 
feeling, notwithstanding the fact that it is a general rule 
that when Congress has legislated on a subject, such act 
ousts all state jurisdiction on the subject. So long as 
Congress has not legislated, the power of the states is 
not questioned. 

Mr. Rayburn, however, is proceeding on the assump- 
tion that the railroads are opposed to his securities bill 
and that adoption of the Adamson reviver of the New- 
lands resolution would be only another step to keep Con- 
gress from acting on the securities bill. 


Record Is Blank. 


As to legislation pertaining to the regulation of com- 
merce, the record of the first lap of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, which came to an end December 22, is blank. Chair- 
man Newlands and Vice-Chairman Adamson of the New- 
lands committee have offered their amendments to the 
original Newlands resolution creating that committee, but 
no action has been taken, either in committee or in either 
house, looking toward the adoption of the amendments. 

Representative Oliver, of Alabama, has introduced a bill 
giving the Commission power to make rules for the return 
and interchange of cars, but Chairman Adamson’s com- 
mittee, to which it was referred, has done nothing with it. 
Pending the action of Congress, the commissioners are 
believed to be thinking that perhaps the first section of 
the law gives them authority to prescribe rules if the 
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action of the carriers respecting such return and inter. 
change has been inadequate. That section directs the car- 
riers to make just and reasonable rules to “secure the safe 
and prompt receipt, handling, transportation and delivery 
of property.” 

That part of the law has been considered chiefly in con- 
nection with rates. There has been a searching of its 
terms ever since the inability of the carriers themselves io 
do a great deal toward disciplining the car pilferers has 
become obvious to determine whether, under the terms of 
the statute, the Commission itself cannot do something. 
The summary hearing December 28, at which the carriers 
were directed to show cause why the Commission should 
not issue car return orders, was intended, it is under- 
stood, to develop the thoughts of lawyers for the carriers. 
if they think the word “prompt” means something short 
of a return of cars to their owners so they may be used 
by the latter in breaking up congestion in their own sec- 
tions. 

It is believed that even if the Commission does not issue 
any order as a result of that hearing, the public will be 
made to realize that Congress has not done everything it 
might do to prevent such clogging of interstate routes as 
has existed in this country for the last six or eight months. 

The Commission, by construction, undertook to deal with 
the tank car situation, but the courts said it would not do 
to have it exercising such power on such a slender founda- 
tion. That decision may deter the commissioners from 
taking action on car shortage, which, as a matter of policy, 
it is believed, would draw expressions of approval from 
the public, if not from a large percentage of the railroad 
managements. 

In the car supply situation the alignment is not between 
carriers and shippers, but among the carriers themselves. 
So far as known, the efficacy of the car service rules pre- 
scribed by the American Railway Association has not been 
called into question. The prima facie fact, as seen at the 
Commission, is that some carriers have not obeyed those 
rules, hence, in some parts of the country, the condition 
is worse than others. 


Another Pomerene Amendment. 


Senator Pomerene has introduced bill No. 7361, which 
seeks to amend section 21 of the Pomerene act of August 
24. Its aim is to restore section 21 in the form in which 
the original Pomerene bill passed the Senate. It will 
be recalled that the House committee amended section 
21 in important particulars. The Senate declined at first 
to accede to the amendments made by the House and the 
bill went to conference. As the session was drawing to 
a close, the Senate reluctantly consented to withdraw the 
bill from conference and accept the House amendments. 
There were a great number of senators who then re- 
luctantly voted to pass the bill, with the understanding 
that subsequently bills would be introduced to restore 
section 21. Senate bill No. 7361 seems to have been intro 
duced pursuant to this understanding. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Commission has dismissed, at request of complain- 
ant, case 9167, Gamble, Robinson & Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Carriers having. established rates satisfactory to com- 
plainant, case 9228, Mitchell-Diggins Iron Company. Vs. 
ann Arbor et al., dismissed. 

Upon complainant’s request, case 9054, Swift & Co. VS. 
B. & O. S. W. et al., dismissed. 

The Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., has been 
allowed to intervene in case 9081, Toledo Produce Ex- 
change vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
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Shipper’s Right of Appeal 


Subject Discussed at Length in Opinion of the Special Court in McLean Lumber Co. Case— 


Shipper May Go Into Court Unless I. C. C. 


Considerable attention is being bestowed by those in- 
terested in the proposition that shippers should have a 
more certain way of getting into court to challenge de- 
cisions and orders of the Commission, on the opinion of 
the special court, composed of Circuit Judge Warrington 
and District Judges McCall and Sanford, in the case of 
McLean Lumber Comapny et al. vs. United States and 
Interstate Commerce Commissions. -The lumber company 
tried to have annulled the Commission’s order relating to 
rates on logs carried by the Alabama Great Southern from 
stations in Alabama and Mississippi into Chattanooga. 
The lumber company lost the case, but the judges, as a 
preliminary to deciding that the complaining shipper 
should not have injunctive relief, discussed the whole sub- 
ject of a shipper’s right in such a way as to make clear 
their opinion that unless it is a plain dismissal of a 
complaint, a shipper has a right to go into the courts on 
appeal from a decision of the Commission. 

After setting forth the facts about the long drawn out 
proceedings, which resulted in an advance on the log rates 
on the Alabama Great Southern, the court announced its 
conclusions as follows: 


Our conclusions as to the several notions are: 

1, There is no want of jurisdiction in the court to hear 
and determine the petition, upon the alleged ground that 
the orders sought to be annulled and enjoined are nega- 
tive, and not affirmative. These orders are not in fact, 
negative as mere dismissals of the petitioners’ complaint 
against the proposed rates, but affirmatively require the 
Railroad Co. to establish and maintain the new and higher 
rates in controversy. Clearly, therefore, the instant case 
is not within the rule of Procter and Gamble vs. United 
States, 225 U. S. 282, and Hooker vs. Knapp, 225 U. S. 
302, that a court is without jurisdiction to annul and en- 
join orders of the Commission which merely refuse to 
give petitioners the relief sought by them; that is, on 
the contrary, ruled, by analogy, at least, by the Tap Line 
Cases, 234, U. S. 1, 22, in which it was held that an order 
requiring railroad carriers to cease and abstain from cer- 
tain practices is affirmative in character and reviewable 
by the court. And see the Intermountain Rate Cases, 234 
U. S. 476, 490, in which it was held that there was juris- 
diction to review an order of the Commission refusing to 
grant the request of carriers to be permitted to charge 
lower rates for long than for short hauls, the court say- 
ing that while such order might be in one sense negative, 
it was in another and broader sense affirmative, since it 
refused that which the statute in affirmative terms de- 
clared should be granted if the prescribed conditions 
existed. f 

2. There is no want of jurisdiction in the court to hear 
and determine the petition on the ground that it does not 
appear that the Railroad Co. has its principal operating 
office in this district. The Act of October 22, 1913, c. 32, 
36 St. 219, 221, abolishing the Commerce Court and vest- 
ing its jurisdiction in the several District Courts of the 
United States, superseded the former provision as _ to 
venue contained in sec. 16 of the interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended by Sec. 5 of the Act of June 29, 1906, c. 
3591, 34 St. 584, 592, and provided that: “The venue of 
any suit hereafter brought to enforce, suspend or set 
aside any order of the Commission shall be in 
the judicial district, wherein is the residence of the party 
or any of the parties upon whose petition the order was 
made, except that where the order does not relate to 
transportation or is not made upon the petition of any 
party, the venue shall be in the district where the mat- 
ter complained of in the petition before the Commission 
arises, and except that where the order does not relate 
either to transportation or to a matter so complained of 





Decision Is a Plain Dismissal of Complaint 


before the Commission the matter covered by the order 
shall be deemed to arise in the district where one of the 
petitioners in coyrt has either its principal office or its 
principal operating office.” Three of the _ peti- 
tioners, upon whose complaint the hearing was had be- 
fore the Commission, resulting in the orders in question, 
are residents of this district, and the fourth has its prin- 
cipal office herein. Obviously, therefore, whether the 
orders in question be regarded as made upon their peti- 
tion or as not relating to transportation or as not made 
on the petition of any party, there is, in either alternative, 
venue in this district, under the express terms of the Act. 
Furthermore, both the United States and the Commis- 
sion, a voluntary defendant, have, by their written mo- 
tions, moved to dismiss the petition upon grounds based 
in part upon want of equity on its face and going to the 
merits, without objection to the venue; this latter objec- 
tion having been subsequently made orally at the hear- 
ing in behalf of the United States alone. And since this 
objection does not go to a general want of jurisdiction in 
District Courts of the United States to hear and deter- 
mine the controversy, but merely to the local jurisdiction 
of this court, it is clear, by analogy to the rule in cases 
where there is general federal jurisdiction by reason of 
diversity of citizenship, but want of local jurisdiction by 
reason of the residence of the parties (Western Loan 
Co. vs. Mining Co., 219 U. S. 368), the making of such 
defense upon the merits is a waiver of the defect, if 
any there be, in the venue or local jurisdiction. 


3. The petitioners have such interest in the rates 
ordered by the Commission to be put into effect as to 
entitle them to maintain this proceeding. There are 
manufacturers of lumber, having mills at Chattanooga, 
constructed and equipped at large expense, to whose 
operation, as they allege, logs purchased along the line 
of the railroad company in Alabama and Mississippi is 
the chief and indispensable source of supply; and, as 
they allege, the increased rates on these logs fixed by 
the orders of the Commission has caused the plant of 
one of the petitioners to be wholly abandoned, that of 
another to be shut down, and those of the two others 
to be greatly limited in their operations. Under the 
allegations of the petition they are directly affected in 
the conduct of their business by the orders of the Com- 
mission; and, if the rates fixed by these orders are un- 
reasonably high, have suffered and will suffer great pe- 
cuniary damage. 

We cannot sustain the contention made by the Com- 
mission—in which the United States does not join—that 
merely because the orders made by the Commission do 
not directly affect the petitioners’ own property or its 
use and because they have no vested interest in any 
rates filed by a carrier with the Commission, they have 
no such pecuniary interest or property right involved 
under the orders in question as to give them a standing 
in court for the purpose of obtaining injunctive relief. 

In Merchants’ Association vs. United States (D. C.), 
231 Fed. 292, 294 (three judges), it was held, in an opin- 
ion by Morrow, circuit judge, that traffic associations 
formed for the purpose of representing merchants in 
traffic matters were entitled to bring a petition in equity 
to enjoin the enforcement of orders of the Commission, 
made upon its own initiative, suspending the long-and- 
short-haul clause of the interstate commerce act in ref- 
erence to certain rates. A fortiori, shippers themselves 
having been parties to the proceedings before the Com- 
mission in which such orders were made, would have 
been entitled to maintain such suits in equity. And it 
is to be noted that in this Merchants’ Association case 
the motion made by the United States to dismiss the 
petition was based upon the specific ground that the 
traffic association did not bring the suit either “as a 
common carrier or as shippers,” and had no such interest 
in the orders made by the Commission as to enable them 
to maintain the suit; the government itself thus infer- 
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entially recognizing that the shippers themselves would 
have had such interest, just as in the instant case the 
right of the petitioners to bring this proceeding is not 
denied by the government. So in Galveston Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Railroad Co. (Tex. Civ. App.), 137 S. W. 
737, the right of a chamber of commerce and of indi- 
vidual shippers to bring a bill in equity to restrain the 
state railroad commission from enforcing a rate-making 
order on the ground of discrimination, was not questioned 
either by the Commission, counsel or court. 

While recognizing fully the general doctrine of Railroad 
Co. vs. Ellerman, 105 U. S. 116, in re Bebbs, 158 U. S. 
564, and other cases upon which the Commission relies in 
argument, that a plaintiff in equity having no pecuniary 
or property interest in the subject matter of the litigation 
is not entitled to injunctive relief, we find nothing in 
these decisions constraining us to conclude that the in- 
terest of a shipper in the rate which he is required to 
pay for the transportation of his property in the necessary 
conduct of his business is not such a direct pecuniary 
interest and property right as to give him the necessary 
standing in a court of equity for its protection. In United 
States vs. Mich. Cent. Railroad (C. C.), 122 Fed. 544, 545, 
in which it was held that a suit in equity could be main- 
tained at the instance of the government to restrain 
interstate carriers from discrimination in rates, after a 
preliminary investigation and finding by the Commission 
on the question of the unlawful discrimination, the court 
said: “The interstate commerce act confers upon each 
citizen engaged in productive industry the sub- 
stantive right of having his product transported by the 
common carriers of the country at rates equal to the 
rates obtained by his competitor. This right of equal 
treatment at the hands of the common carriers is as 
much a right of property, and affects as directly his 
interest in property as any other right of property that 
he may have under the law, statutory or common. To 
enforce such right, there must be somewhere in our sys- 
tem of jurisprudence the remedy found essential. If an 
action at law for damages is inadequate, a remedy in 
equity must exist. The jurisprudence of the country does 
not leave him remediless.” 

And so we are of opinion that the right of a shipper 
to have his property carried at a reasonable rate in the 
transaction of his business is a right of property; that 
to enforce such right our system of jurisprudence does 
not leave him remediless; and that where an action at 
law is inadequate a remedy in equity must exist. 

The common law right of a shipper to have his goods 
carried at a reasonable rate of compensation is recognized 
in the provision of section 1 of the interstate commerce 
act, as amended by section 1 of the Hepburn act, 34, St. 
584, that all charges made by common carriers for serv- 
ices rendered in interstate transportation “shall be just and 
reasonable.” A shipper, unless inhibited by statute, may 
“always invoke the aid of the courts” to protect himself 
against an unreasonable exaction of charges. Chicago 
Railway vs. Osborn (8th Circ.), 52 Fed. 912, 914 (Brewer, 
cire. Justice). Thus he is entitled at common law to his 
action in damages for the exaction of an unreasonable 
rate. Texas Railway vs. Abilene Oil Co., 204 U. S. 426, 
436. This common law remedy is, however, so abrogated 
by the interstate commerce act that a shipper cannot now, 
consistently with its provisions, maintain his common 
law action for excessive rates exacted on interstate ship- 
ments where such rates have been duly published by the 
carrier and not found by the Commission to be unreason- 
able; and in such case a shipper must “primarily invoke 
redress through the Commission, which body 
alone is vested with power originally to entertain pro- 
ceedings for the alteration of an established schedule, 
because the rates fixed therein are unreasonable.” Texas 
Ry. vs. Abilene Oil ‘Co., 204 U. S. Sup., at p. 448 (1907). 

It results that where an interstate rate published by 
a carrier has been determined by order of the Commission, 
in the exercise of its original jurisdiction, to be reason- 
able, the shipper who is compelled to pay these rates in 
carrying on his business, is utterly remediless, whatever 
error may have been committed, unless hé may in such 
case seek in the courts injunctive relief against the order 
of the Commission. Admittedly, however, an interstate 
carrier aggrieved by an order of the Commission requiring 
the establishment of rates that are unreasonably low may 
seek injunctive relief in the courts; and a careful con- 
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sideration of the statutes in reference to interstate com. 
merce convinces us that Congress not only did not intend 
to deny a corresponding remedy to shippers when the 
rates fixed by an order of the Commission are unreason- 
ably high, but, on the contrary, affirmatively intended 
to extend such remedy to them. 

By section 13 of the interstate commerce act, 24 Sst. 
sup., at p. 383, it was originally provided, in genera] 
terms, “That any person complaining of any- 
thing done or omitted to be done by a common carrier 
subject to the provisions of this act in contravention of 
the provisions thereof, may apply to said Commission, by 
petition,” and that: “No complaint shall be at any time 
dismissed because of the absence of direct damage to 
the complainant.” By section 12 of the Commerce Couri 
act, 36 St. 539, 552, section 15 of the interstate commerce 
act was amended so as to provide that whenever there 
should be filed with the Commission any new schedule 
of rates, the Commission should be authorized, “either 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative,” to enter upon 
a hearing concerning the propriety of such rate, and to 
make such order in reference thereto as would be proper 
in a proceeding initiated after the rate had become effect- 
ive. We think it clear that this provision, enacted after 
the decision in the Abilene Oil Company case, was in- 
tended to so broaden the right of shippers therein de- 
clared as not to limit their remedy against any unrea- 
sonable rate to claims for reparation after the rate had 
gone into effect, but to permit shippers who would in the 
conduct of their business be directly affected by a pro- 
posed new rate to appear as complainants before the 
Commission for the purpose of obtaining an order pre- 
venting such rate from being put into effect. And we 
necessarily conclude that the present petitioners, by filing 
their petition before the Commission complaining of the 
new rate which the railroad company proposed to estab 
lish acquired a legal status before the Commission as 
parties in interest to the proceedings had upon such 
complaint. 

By section 1 of the Commerce Court act, 36 St., sup., 
at p. 539, there was vested in the Commerce Court the 
former jurisdiction of the Circuit Courts of the United 
States in cases brought to enjoin or annul any order of the 
Commission (Jud. Code, section 207). By section 4 it was 
provided that in all cases in the Commerce Court the 
Commission “and any party or parties in interest to the 
proceding before the Commission, in which an order or 
requirement is made, may appear as parties thereto of 
their own motion and as of right, in any suit 
wherein is involved the validity of such order or require- 
ment and the interest of such party;” that 
“committees, associations, corporations, firms and indi- 
viduals who are interested in the controversy or question 
before the Commission, or in any suit which may 
be brought by anyone,” under the terms of the interstate 
commerce act or its amendments, relating to action of 
the Commission, may “intervene in said suit or proceed- 
ings at any time after the institution thereof” (Jud. Code, 
section 212), and that: ‘Complainants before the . os 
Commission interested in a case shall have the right to 
appear and be made parties to the case.” (Jud. Code, 
section 213) and by the act of Oct. 22, 1913, 38 St. sup., 
at p. 219, the Commerce Court was abolished and its 
jurisdiction transferred to the several District Courts of 
the United States. 


Construing the foregoing provisions of the Commerce 
Court act in their entirety, we are of opinion that it was 
intended that any person who had acquired a standing 
as a party in interest in proceedings before the Commis 
sion should have the right to appear as a party in any 
suit brought in the court involving the validity of an 
order therein made by the Commission, as distinguished 
from the mere right of intervention given to other per- 
sons who were not parties in interest before the Com- 
mission, but merely “interested in the controversy or 
question,” and that the right thus given to a party in 
interest before the Commission is not limited to his ap- 
pearance as an intervener in such proceedings as may 
be instituted by other parties in interest before the Com- 
mission, but included the right to appear in the court 
as a party plaintiff in proceedings which he himself may 
bring to test the validity of the order of the Commission. 
And we hence conclude that, under the statutory provi- 
sions above quoted, the petitioners herein, having duly 
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appeared before the Commission as complainants against 
the rates proposed to be established under the new sched- 
ule filed by the railroad company, not only became parties 
in interest before the Commission in the proceedings had 
upon such complaint, but that as such parties in interest 
in such proceedings they are now entitled, as of right, to 
appear as parties plaintiff under their petition in this 
court in proceedings to set aside the order of the Com- 
mission. 

4. The petition is not open to the objection that it 
seeks to have the court take the place of the Commission 
as a rate-making body and require the Commission to 
order the railroad company to establish in lieu of the 
new rates now in effect such other and lower rates as 
may be found to be reasonable by the court. This object 
misconstrues the scope of the petition, which merely 
prays that the orders of the Commission, affirmatively 
requiring the carrier to establish the new rates and main- 
tain the same for two years, be annulled and their en- 
forcement enjoined, and contains no prayer that the court 
itself shall fix such other rates as it may determine to 
be reasonable and require them to be put into effect. 
What would be the exact status if the court should sus- 
tain the prayer of the petition and annul and enjoin the 
enforcement of these orders need not now be determined. 

5. Nor can the petition be properly dismissed upon the 
ground that the rates in question have already been 
established and gone into effect. This objection does not 
go to the jurisdiction of the court, but merely to the 
extent of the relief obtainable by the petitioners. And 
even assuming that the court would be without authority 
to annul and enjoin the enforcement of such portion of 
the orders as has already been complied with, namely, 
that which directs the establishment of the new rates, 
this would clearly not prevent the court from granting 
part of the relief prayed, namely, the annulling and en- 
joining of so much of the orders as requires the railroad 
company to maintain the established rates for two years 
from Sept. 15, 1915. 

6. On the merits of the application for an interlocutory 
injunction the petitioners earnestly insist that the con- 
clusions of the Commission as to the reasonableness of 
the rates in question are, (a) contrary to the evidence 
and without evidence to support them, and (b)_ based 
upon a mistake of law, and that the orders based on 
such conclusions should hence be annulled and enjoined. 
It is well settled that on the one hand a conclusion of 
the Commission upon a question of fact, such as the 
reasonableness of a rate, whose correctness depends 
wholly upon a consideration of the weight to be given 
the evidence before it, will not be reviewed by the court, 
while, on the other hand, a conclusion which plainly in- 
volves, under the undisputed facts, an error of law, or 
which is supported by no substantial evidence, will be 
so reviewed. Pennsylvania Co. vs. United States, 236 
U. S. 351, 361; Louisville Railroad vs. United States 
(D. C.), 216 Fed. 672, 679 (three judges), and cases. 
therein cited. An order wholly unsustained by proof is 
reviewable as being equivalent to an order in excess of 
the powers of the Commission. United States vs. Louis- 
ville Railroad, 235 U. S. 314, 321; United States vs. Louis- 
ville Railroad (D. C.), 225 Fed. 571, 579 (three judges). 

(a) On the question of the alleged want of evidence 
to support the conclusions of the Commission, the con- 
tention of the petitioners based on their view of “the 
conditions established by the undisputed evidence,” is, as 
summarized in their brief, substantially as follows: That 
the original schedule of rates, established by the railroad 
company itself, was presumably sufficiently remunerative 
at the time it was made; that having been continued for 
thirteen years, without objection or complaint, until large 
investments have been made on the strength of them, this 
presumption of reasonableness is strengthened; that there 
was no effort to show any change of conditions which 
would justify any advance in the rates, or render them 
less reasonable than they were when first established; 
that it is a matter of common knowledge that the tend- 
ency is continually toward a reduction in freight rates, 
due to the increasing density of the traffic as the country 
develops, and the greater economy in moving it on ac- 
count of the increase in size of engines and cars; that 
the steady increase in the earnings of the railroad com- 
pany and its sound financial condition show that these 
conditions have operated to its benefit and advantage; 
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that the earnings from the log traffic have yielded their 
full proportionate share, or more, of all the revenues 
of the railroad company, and that, “In the face of this 
affirmative and uncontradicted evidence ... . the 
Commission exceeded its power when it required this 
raise of rates merely because it appears that on some 
other roads log rates are in force which are higher than 
the old rates on the line of this respondent.” 

The Commission, however, had before it a large amount 
of evidence, both oral and documentary, including ex- 
hibits showing the rates and charges by other carriers 
for hauling logs to Chattanooga and for similar distances 
into Nashville and Memphis, Tenn., and Ohio River points, 
from which the Commission found that the new rates 
compared “favorably with the rates of other roads into 
Chattanooga and to the other points taken for compari- 
sons where the traffic conditions appear to be similar;”’ 
evidence as to the due ratio between the rates on logs 
and those on lumber; evidence as to the comparatively 
slight participation of the railroad company in the out- 
bound haul of lumber from Chattanooga and the large 
proportion of the equipment used in hauling logs into 
Chattanooga which has to be returned empty; a com- 
parison of the new rates on logs with those on other low- 
rated commodities; evidence as to certain inconsistencies 
in former rates as between different stations, and other 
evidence which at least tended to show that the earlier 
log rates had been originally established in order to en- 
courage the industry. The Commission, after careful con- 
sideration of all this evidence, as shown by its original 
and supplemental reports, reached the conclusion that the 


-new rates which it directed should be put into effect were 


reasonable. And while the findings of the Commission 
are criticized by the petitioners in various respects, it 
being insisted, for example, that the log rates of other 
railroads used for comparison are in various respects mis- 
leading, we nevertheless conclude, after careful consid- 
eration, without setting forth the evidence in detail, that, 
as said in Interstate Commission vs. Union Pacific Rail- 
road, 222 U. S. 541, 550, there was in the mass of facts 
in evidence before the Commission “that out of which 
experts could have named a rate;” and that the con- 
clusion of the Commission on this evidence that the new 
rate was reasonable, to which, as held in Illinois Central 
Railroad vs. Interstate Commission, 206 U. S. 441, 454, is 
to be ascribed “the strength due to the judgments of a 
tribunal appointed by law and informed by experience,” 
cannot be properly held to be supported by no substantial 
evidence and wholly unsustained by proof, or contrary 
to the indisputable character of the evidence; but is, on 
the contrary, supported by substantial evidence and hence, 
as a finding on the facts, is now conclusive. Interstate 
Commission vs. Union Pacific Railroad, sup., 222 U. S., at 
p. 550; and see: Atchison, Railway vs. United States, 232 
U. S. 194, 221; Loomis vs. Lehigh .Valley Railroad, 240 
U. S. 43, 50. 

(b) The petitioners furthermore contend, in effect, that 
the conclusion of the Commission as to the reasonableness 
of the new rate, is not now conclusive, because plainly 
involving an error of law, in that, it is insisted, the Com- 
mission “seem to have given no force or consideration 
whatever to the disastrous effect on the business of the 
protestants of the increase in rates which they have 
directed.” It is the duty of the Commission, in passing 
on the reasonableness of a rate, tO consider the condi- 
tions affecting the welfare both of the shippers and the 
carriers. Texas Railroad vs. Interstate Commission, 162 
U. S. 197, 219. However, the carrier is not to be denied 
the right to change from an unreasonably low rate which 
has formerly prevailed to a just and reasonable charge 
for the future, merely because of the injurious conse- 
quences which would arise to shippers from a change in 
the rate. Southern Pacific Co. vs. Interstate Commis- 
sion, 219 U. S. 433, 449; Atchison Railroad vs. Interstate 
Commission (Com. Ct.), 190 Fed. 591, 594, and 203 Fed. 
56, affirmed in per curiam opinion in Atchison Ry. vs. 
United States, 231 U. S. 736; and Rates on Crushed Stone, ~ 
29 I. C. C. 136. . The petitioners’ contention in this matter 
is, we find, based on a misconception of the action of the 
Commission, which, as shown both by its original and 
supplemental reports, gave full and careful consideration - 
to the contention of the petitioners in regard to the effect 
of the increased rates on their investments, but held, in 
effect, after such consideration and in accordance with 
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the rules above stated, that the mere fact that the change 
in rates would tend to impair or destroy the value of 
the investments made in expectation of their continuance 
did not constitute a ground for denying to the carriers 
the right to charge new rates which on all the evidence 
were found to be just and reasonable. (30 I. C. C., at 
p. 39 and 35 I. C. C., at p. 168.) 


We find no error of law in the action of the Commis- 
sion in this regard. 


And we may add, in this connection, that there was 
substantial evidence supporting the statement made in 
the supplemental report of the Commission, that, while 
it was shown that shipments of logs to Chattanooga had 
materially decreased since the new rates became effective, 
and that certain mills had closed and others were not 
running on full time, it also appeared that throughout the 
South the lumber industry had suffered severely as a 
result of the European war and from other causes, and 
that the depression at Chattanooga was perhaps no greater 
than at Memphis and other lumber manufacturing cen- 
ters. (35 I. C. C. sup., at p. 168.) 


7. Since, therefore, for the reasons above stated, the 
conclusion of the Commission as to the reasonableness 
of the new rate must now be held conclusive, it results 
that the motion of the petitioners for an interlocutory 
injunction restraining the enforcement of the orders based 
thereon, must now be denied. 


And, as there is exhibited as a part of the petition all 
of the evidence taken before the Commission, we are, for 
like reasons, constrained to conclude that the petition 
shows on its face no equity or ground for permanently 
annulling and enjoining the enforcement of the orders of 
the Commission, which is the ultimate relief sought, and 
are hence of the opinion that the motions of the United 
States and of the Commission to dismiss the petition 
should, in so far as based upon the want of equity on the 
face of the petition, be granted. Louisville Railroad vs. 
United States (D. C.), sup., 227 Fed., sup., at p. 272. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ACTION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Standing behind the recently expressed views of Presi- 

dent Wilson, a report presented by a committee on rail- 

roads of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

declares the operation of railways shall not be interrupted 

by railroads or by employes until after investigation. This 

report has been issued for a referendum vote of the com- 
mercial organizations of the country. 


In connection with the railroad controversy of last sum- 
mer, the National Chamber by an overwhelming vote had 
asked that Congress direct the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to investigate the causes leading up to the threat- 
ened strike before a settlement be attempted. The new 
report follows the same fundamental principle of a full in- 
vestigation before a strike or lockout, but suggests differ- 
ent agencies and laws for carrying it out. 


By way of complementing the Presidents efforts the re- 
port—prepared by a committee of which C. F. Weed, presi- 
dent of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, is chairman— 
has gone even farther. It not only recognizes the interest 
of the public as paramount, but provides that it shall be 
paramount by making the representatives of the public the 
majority on any board of conciliation or arbitration. Com- 
mercial organizations of the United States, Elliot H. Good- 
win, secretary of the National Chamber, said, through the 
referendum just sent out, may endorse recommendations 
that existing law shall be so amended or supplemented 
as to: 

(a) Require full public investigation of the merits of 
every dispute between railroad carriers of interstate com- 
merce and their employes, to be instituted and completed 
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before any steps tending to the interruption of transporta- 
tion shall be attempted. 


(b) Provide that, upon any board of investigation or 
arbitration of disputes between railroad carriers of inter- 
state commerce and their employes, the employers and 
employes shall have equal representation and the public, 
as having paramount interest, shall have a Majority 
representation. 


(c) Establish a separate, permanent division of the 
statistical department of the Interstate Commerce Con- 
mission, the functions of which shall be to make a con- 
tinuous study of all questions relating to wages and condi- 
tions of service upon railroad carriers of interstate com.- 
merce and to compile statistiés which, together with the 
records and services of such division, shall be immediately 
available to any and all boards of investigation or arbitra- 
tion created to consider disputes between such carriers and 
their employes. 


The committee whose report is carried in the referendum 
succeeds the one which acted at the time of the threatened 
railroad strike and whose recommendations were endorsed 
by the national body. It has studied the situation and has 
worked along the lines contemplated by the old committee. 


Because of the importance of the work in hand, particu- 
lar care was exercised in the selection of the present com 
mittee. Judged by the prominence of its members and the 
widely diversified interests which they represent, it is said 
to be one of the most remarkable committees which 
has ever served the National Chamber. 


Mr. Weed, its chairman, is the president of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and a well-known New England 
lawyer. Harry A. Wheeler of Chicago was the first presi- 
dent of the National Chamber. He is vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company. E. T. Meredith of Des Moines, a 
director of the National Chamber, is the publisher of 
“Successful Farming.” R. H. Downman of New Orleans 
is president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. A. W. Smith of Atlanta is an attorney, and G. W. 
Simmons of St. Louis is of the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany. George A. Post of New York is president of the Rail- 
way Business Association; Edward P. Smith of Omaha, 
an attorney; W. Z. Ripley of Cambridge, professor of polit- 
ical economy of Harvard University; Judge Frank C. Dil- 
lard of Sherman, Tex.; Bishop Thomas F. Gailor of Mem 
phis, chancellor of the University of the South; Dr. Emory 
R. Johnson, professor of transportation and commerce of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Charles R. Van 
Hise, president of the University of Wisconsin. The result 
of the voting will be known the last week in January. 


AGAINST FEDERAL CONTROL 


The National Grange, at its recent meeting in Washing- 
ton, adopted the following resolutions on the subject oi 
federal control of railroad regulation. 


Whereas, There is now being put forward an organized effort 
by the various railroads of the country to deprive all state 
railroad commissions, by national laws, of their control over 
intrastate railroad commerce and place the same with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and, 

Whereas, A recent decision of the Supreme Court has con- 
strued the national Act to regulate commerce to authorize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to raise intrastate railroad 
rates wherever they differ from or conflict with interstate 
rates; therefore be it 

Resolved, That it be the sense of this National Grange, as- 
sembled here in Washington, that the power and authority of 
the Federal Government to regulate and control common car- 
riers shall not be extended so as to permit their interference 
with the right and power of the various states to regulate and 
control all intrastate matters. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


STATION EFFICIENCY 


In recent years the railroads, prompted by a desire to 
save the waste of money expended in the settlement of 
freight claims and from a sense of duty to the shipping 
public, have given considerable attention to the preven- 
{ion of loss and damage to freight. As a step in this 
direction H. Bierman, freight claim agent of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway at Parsons, Kan., has inaugu- 
rated a station efficiency check. There was a report com- 
piled covering one hundred questions in connection with 
the handling of freight from the very acceptance of it and 
the issuance of bills of lading up to final delivery, which 
formed the basis of a station check by the traveling 
freight claim agents. With the knowledge obtained by 
practical experience the report has been improved on 
and enlarged to embrace 200 questions incident to the 
handling of freight. The interrogatories start with bills 
of lading, live stock contracts, classification, and continue 
with the checking of freight when received as to number 
of articles, marks, condition, loading, stowing, closing and 
sealing of car doors, waybilling, unloading, assembling 
in warehouse, freight bills, receipts, the making of rec- 
ords, filing of records; general condition of office and 
attitude of agent as well as station force toward the pub- 
lic. In fact, the report is a complete index to all the de- 
tails in the handling of freight and the making of rec- 
ords covering it. 

It has been undertaken up to this time to make one 
check of each station yearly, but it may be decided to 
make two checks yearly in the future. In these checks 
a merit or demerit is given, according to the conditions 
developed in connection with each question. After the 
check is complete each agent is graded and the pictures 
of those ranking 100 per cent, together with the names of 
those ranking over 90 per cent, are published, with an 
explanatory article, in the Employes’ Magazine. In the 
first check eight agents ranked 100 per cent, and in the 
second, 13. There has been considerable friendly rivalry 
among the agents to outrank each other. In the natural 
course of business agents are criticized for things that 
go wrong but hear very little about things that go right. 
The purpose of the check is not only to insure so far as 
possible the proper handling of freight and keeping cor- 
rect record of it, but to give agents due credit for taking 
care of the business of the road in an intelligent way. In 
both checks agents at large, intermediate and small sta- 
tions are among those ranking 100 per cent. 

Every agent on the road has been provided with all the 
blank station efficiency check reports that can be used to 
advantage. Many agents and other station employes keep 
a blank in a convenient place for frequent reference, using 
it as a reminder to the important questions to watch con- 
stantly in the handling of freight and the making of sta- 
tion records. 

Agents at the larger stations use the report in meet- 
ings with station employes and take up at each one as 





many of the questions as time permits. It is considered 
that much good has been accomplished in this way along 
educational and preventative lines. 

In the study of the causes for loss and damage to 
freight it seems to be the general impression that the 
solution rests largely in education and supervision. The 
practical experience in using the station efficiency check 
by the Missouri, Kansas &-Texas Railway has been that 
it is of great value in efforts along these lines. 


THE ELECTRIC VEHICLE 


(A review of the year’s electrical vehicle development by A. 
Jackson Marshall, secretary Electric Vehicle Section, National 
Electric Light Association.) 


During the past year the sale of electric commercial 
vehicles has taken a long stride forward. The electric 
truck is now used extensively in over one hundred lines 
of trade, some of the trucks having been in use for more 
than ten years. The majority of large commercial motor 
vehicle fleets is chiefly composed of electric vehicles. 
Among the largest’users of electric commercial vehicles 
are express companies, department stores, breweries, 
bakeries, central stations, laundries, warehouses, etc. The 
electric vehicle section possesses considerable interest- 
ing data on many of these installations. 


The growth of the “electric” in municipal use has 
been considerable during the past year, both here and 
abroad. The advantages of electrically propelled fire 
apparatus are rapidly being realized. In a number of 
cases horse-drawn equipment has been converted, with 
comparatively little expense, into the best type of motor- 
ized fire apparatus—the “electric’—thus eliminating the 
insanitary features associated with the horse, and re- 
ducing the fire hazard, which is enhanced by the use of 
the gasoline car. 


The value of the “electric” for street sweeping and 
cleaning and for refuse collection is now appreciated by 
many municipalities in this country as well as in England, 
France and Germany. Most of the hospitals in the large 
cities are now operating electric ambulances. Electric 
patrol wagons are extensively used by police departments. 

The sale of electric passenger vehicles, as well as com- 
mercial trucks, has increased rapidly. Statistics show 
a considerable gain in the sales of electric automobiles 
in small towns, one manufacturer having shown an in- 
crease of 281 per cent over the same period in 1915. 
Many new and luxuriously appointed models are being 
displayed by the manufacturers and remarkably low price 
reductions have been made possible owing to the greatly 
increased output. 


Electric vehicles have been extensively used in Paris, 
Berlin and throughout England in connection with street 
cleaning and refuse collection, as well as for pleasure, 
but the war has materially added to the foreign develop- 
ment of the “electric.” In England especially many of 
the gasoline cars were commandeered at the beginning 
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of the waft and the merchants decided to experiment with 
the “electric.” They found it admirably suited to deliv- 
ery work, but not particularly adapted to the field of war. 
As a result the “electric” in England has multiplied itself 
‘ by five since the war started, an increase of 400 per cent 
in two years. The use of electric trucks in Germany 
has been greatly augmented, since current is unusually 
inexpensive, due to the abundance of coal Germany is 
mining from the territory in France which she holds. 
As the railroads are used chiefly as military transports, 
numerous trucks travel between the industrial centers, 
and the vehicles are now propelled by single or double 
electric motors, current being drawn from overhead con- 
duits by means of a trolley. If the importance of the 
route is not great enough to justify the construction of 
a trolley, the trucks are fitted with batteries. The ex- 
port business of American manufacturers of electric ve- 
hicles has increased by bounds and includes nearly all 
foreign. countries, some of the largest exportations being 
made to South America, China, Norway, England, etc. 


The electric taxicab, which has been operated so suc- 
cessfully in Detroit for a number of years, may be the 
subject of some very interesting information in the near 
future. Installations of electric taxicabs have already 
been arranged for in Chicago and St. Louis, and others 
may be organized in important cities in the United States 
in the early future. It may be of interest to note that 
the electric taxicab has been the favorite method of trans- 
portation in several foreign cities for a number of years, 
especially in Berlin. 

The battery exchange system, which was developed 
about four years ago in Hartford, Conn., is now success- 
fully used in many other cities, including Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, San Francisco and Spokane. This system is simply 
a method of selling electric motor transportation by the 
car-mile, instead of selling electric current for battery 
charging by the kilowatt-hour. The central station owns 
batteries, which it leases to customers at a fixed charge 
per battery. The customer pays so much per mile for 
whatever distance his car travels, and the batteries can 
be exchanged in a few minutes, which arrangement makes 
the mileage of the car unlimited. Adoption of universal 
battery exchange systems possesses far-reaching possibili- 
ties. Electric charging facilities and electric garages 
are rapidly being installed, making it possible for the 
“electric” to be charged wherever required. 


One of the more recent practical uses of the electric 
battery for transportation is the industrial truck. These 
trucks are very powerful and when loaded will negotiate 
grades of from 15 to 25 per cent. In railroad terminals 
where these modern electric carriers have supplanted the 
hand trucks it is estimated that they are a total saving 
of 68 per cent. A truck is now being manufactured with 
an electric elevating platform which has a capacity of 
4,000 pounds, designed to convey platforms of metal or 
wood on which loads may be carried from place to place 
as desired. An electric lifting device is operated by an 
individual motor, using power from the truck battery, 
which is of ample capacity to operate the truck and ele- 
vating platform a full day on a single charge. These 
electric stevedores are used extensively at docks, piers, 
railroad stations and factories, and may well be consid- 
ered the solution of the problem of freight congestion at 
terminals. This congestion is due, in part, to the tre- 
mendous volume of freight deposited at the entrances, 
but the internal confusion, resulting from inadequate facil- 
ities and lack of system, is the cause of the overcrowded, 
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disorganized condition on docks and at freight terminals. 
It is nearly always practically impossible to consider 
longer piers or larger terminals, so that efficient methods 
of handling this merchandise on the present floor areas 
must be planned, and this is where the electric industria] 
truck is demonstrating its economic value. These ip- 
dustrial trucks, although small, possess gigantic strength, 
and, when equipped with a small yet powerful crane, 
heavy materials may be rapidly lifted and orderly packed. 


BETTER PACKING NECESSARY 


(Commerce Reports, from Madagascar) 


In order to properly satisfy the local market and to 
be able to compete with other countries, American firms 
should pack their cotton goods differently and better. 
Goods from competing countries are first wrapped in a 
very thick brown paper and then in tarred paper. The 
bales, which have an outer cover of gunny, are pressed 
until they average from 6 to 7 per cubic meter of space 
and then bound with iron straps. American goods are 
first wrapped in ordinary, thinner paper, then in light 
gunny cloth, and are bound with a heavy cord, after 
being pressed to dimensions averaging about 4 bales to 
the cubic meter. The cord with which these bales are 
bound stretches eventually, thereby causing the light pa- 
per and gunny coverings to split, and the goods often 
arrive in bad condition, sometimes soiled with grease 
or other material with which they come in contact en 
route, and sometimes damaged by exposure to the rain 
when unloaded in lighters or transported locally. Goods 
from other countries held firmly by the iron bands and 
protected from rain and moisture by the tarred paper, are 
always in good condition. On the other hand, the thor- 
oughly pressed small bales have a considerable advantage 
over the American goods in freight costs, inasmuch as 
this class of merchandise pays according to its cubic 
measurement, and especially in view of the fact that 
goods from the United States travel much farther and 
have a relatively higher freight rate than those from 
other countries. 


BATTLE CREEK PROSPERITY 


The Chamber of Commerce of Battle Creek, Mich., says 
that city was in 1916 pushed into second place in the 
state as a manufacturer and producer of carlot freight 
shipments. The city in August originated 1,156 carloads 
of freight, dnd the fiscal year just closed credits Battle 
Creek with over 12,000 full carloads originating ‘there. 
These figures do not include L. C. L. and the regular 
freight shipments from Battle Creek, but only the car- 
loads originating there. Each of the 176 industries has 
produced to its capacity and ability in securing the raw 
materials. While sales of threshing outfits were less than 
last season, the other industries have produced more. 
Boom times and depressions, it is pointed out, affect 
Battle Creek less than other cities in Michigan because 
of the diversified manufacturing lines and the increasing 
demands for cereal foods. The government reporis of 
a 7 per cent industrial increase per year for the last 
five years added to the new industries being developed 
would indicate a city of 50,000 by 1920, it is predicted. 
Three new industries have gone to Battle Creek this year: 
The Rich Steel Products Company, the Bennett Oven 
Company, both of Chicago, and the Tinsman Implement 
Company of Morris, IIl. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 





CARELESS FREIGHT BILLS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have just read your article on page 1225, your issue 
of December 16. Your suggestions are well in line. Allow 
me to show you a case I have just had called to my atten- 
tion, of incompetent work on the part of some employe 
or employes. R. R. Commission of Ark. Tariff No. 5 
makes this line a class C road. In making rates where 
two lines are involved the tariff gives the class C line 
one-half cent arbitrary in addition to the through rate. 
The through rate is made by taking the distance from 
a point on this line to a point on the Mo. P. or any other 
line. You make the through rate on lumber by taking 
the distance for the entire haul, then add two cents for 
a two-line haul and then a half cent for this line in 
addition, as this was a class C line. We say it was a 
class C line, for it went into the original tariff as a class 
C line on May 20, the date that No. 5 went into effect. 
However, effective September 27, in sup. No. 3, item 
46-A, this line was made a class A line to item 750 of 
ithe original tariff. This cuts out the one-half arbitrary, 
for there is no additional arbitrary for a class A line 
other than the two cents for the two-line haul. I have 
just received settlement from the Mo. P. and either the 
various agents or the auditor’s office have not caught the 
supplement, and on more than 40 cars for the month 
of November from points on this line to points on the 
Mo. P. that line has charged the half cent for this line 
as a class C line. You will readily see that shippers 
or consignees have been overcharged a half cent per 
ewt. on all these cars. The same condition exists with 
the Cotton Belt and the C., R. I. & P. It would seem 
that the auditor’s office would keep in touch with all 
tariffs and supplements. We have the half cent and will 
have to refund shippers or consignees. You can see how 
much extra work this will cause this office. I trust it 
will not happen again, as I have written all the auditors 
to look at this supplement. 

C. R. Barnett, 
Traffic Manager, L. M. & W. R. R. Co. 
Little Rock, Ark., Dec. 20, 1916. 


DECISION CRITICIZED 
Editor The Traffic World: 


An opinion, written under date of November 8, by Com- 
missioner Winthrop M. Daniels, is a companion to his 
decision concerning the yellow pine lumber rates, referred 
to in your issue of March 13, 1915, p. 576. 

Both of these decisions contain some extraordinary ex- 
pressions coming from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. What guide will there be after a while for anyone 
to follow? Regulation has reached a sad state of affairs 
when it brings forth such expressions as those quoted 
from the opinion referred to above and the following: 

“It appears from the record that St. Joseph and Kan- 
Sas City are at a disadvantage in shipping into south- 





western Iowa, and it must be obvious to complainant that 
by pressing its claims for an extension ‘of its jobbing 
territory they court similar action by their competitors 
in adjacent states who may challenge the fabric of Iowa 
state rates on grounds similar to those which prompted 
Council Bluffs and Sioux City to challenge the Nebraska 
state rates in Missouri River-Nebraska cases, supra. This 
is not to say that a community suffering from unjust 
or discriminatory rates should be deterred from making 
complaint thereof because other places may be moved 
to take similar action resulting in disadvantage to the 
first-named community. 

“But there is some force in the consideration that 
where conditions have measurably adjusted themselves 
to rate relationships, and where each community in turn 
has some advantages and some disabilities which on the 
whole do not compare unfavorably, each to each, a com- 
plete rate upheaval which eventually results in a redis- 
tribution of advantage and disadvantage not wholly dis- 
similar to that which existed when the readjustment was 
made may not in every case result in a marked better- 
ment, and can in few and exceptional cases yield advan- 
tage alone to a particular community.” 

F. W. Pancoast. 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 21, 1916. 


WASTED TON MILES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
olorado Building, Washington, D. C 


As Frank Lyon sees it, the Commission should examine 
the application of the rule that the ton-mile rate shall 
decrease as the distance increases. His idea is that the 
Commission may well consider whether that rule is not 
being applied so as to destroy the commercial advantage 
of one community, and, what is worse, accomplish the 
destruction at the expense of the harmed community. Its 
application results in wasted ton-miles, he declares. His 
ideas have been set forth in a brief on the complaint 
of the Atlas Portland Cement Company against the Bos- 
ton & Maine, in which cement shippers around Troy, 
N. Y., are trying to procure a reduction in the local rates 
on that Boston & Maine. 


Under the caption of “Wasted Ton Miles” Mr. Lyon 
points out that the making of a small additional charge 
for the haul on cement from the Lehigh district to points 
on the Boston & Maine, over the-charge from the Troy 
district, results in what he calls wasted ton-miles totaling, 
in that particular traffic, more than sixty millions a year. 
He points out that the rate adjustment has resulted in 
fifty-nine per cent of the cement requirements of con- 
sumers on the Boston & Maine being supplied from the 
Lehigh district and only thirty-nine per cent from the 
Troy district. 


“In other words, fifty-nine per cent was hauled 450 
miles, while thirty-nine per cent was hauled 200 miles,” 
said Mr. Lyon. “Thus the consumers upon the Boston & 
Maine, for the privilege of purchasing 122,747 tons from 
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the Lehigh district, have had to pay the cost to the car- 
rier of moving their cement 55,236,150 ton-miles, while 
if it had moved from the Hudson district the ton-miles 
would have been 24,549,400. The additional ton-miles were 
30,686,750 for the half year from April 1 to Sept. 30, 1915. 
While this may be an advantage to the producers in the 
Lehigh district, it is a burden to the consumer on the 
Boston & Maine; if the Lehigh district through efficiency 
in operation is enabled to produce cement at a lower 
_price than the Hudson mills, it does not need the protec- 
tion of transportation rates to market its product; and 
if it does not produce its cement at a lower price, then 
the fact that it has been able to market fifty-nine per 
cent of the consumption on the Boston & Maine as against 
thirty-nine per cent on the Hudson mills, is the best evi- 
dence that through the system of rates in effect, the com- 
mercial advantages of the Hudson mills have not only 
been equalized but have been practically set aside.” 

In concluding his remarks concerning wasted ton-miles, 
Mr. Lyon said: 

“The folly of the prevailing rate structure in this coun- 
try finds no better illustration than is evidenced by the 
testimony of witness for defendant in this case, whereby 
it is shown that the consumers on the Boston & Maine 
are paying for some 30,000,000 additional ton-miles every 
six months, or 60,000,000 additional ton-miles per annum 
incident to their consumption of the year’s supply of 
cement. The wasted and useless ton-miles exceed the 
necessary and useful ton-miles by more than 100 per 
cent. When this is applied not only to all the commodi- 
ties consumed on the Boston & Maine, but also to the 
more than 276,000,000,000 ton-miles of the country for 
the year 1915, one begins to realize the burden upon com- 
merce and the consumer and ceases to wonder at the 
cry that there is shortage of equipment and that in order 
to sustain the present railroad structure, the carriers 
must insist upon higher rates, in which demand they are 
encouraged by the thoughtless shipper who bears none 
of the burden, looking at this subject from the narrowed 
point of view of his selfish interest, that he may have 
the privilege of selling his goods to every consumer, 
whether he be near by or distant. 

“Despite the fact that the press of the country and 
many in high authority, under the leadership of the selfish 
carriers, and the ill-advised shippers, are clamoring for 
an increase in railway rates, constituting an additional 
burden to be borne, not by them, but by the consumer, as 
a relief for present conditions, complainant submits that 
the- real remedy for the evils complained of lies not in 
the increased rates, but in such adjustment of the rate 
structure as will eliminate useless transportation.” 





SHIPPERS OF SHELLED CORN 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
_ Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Whenever any shelled corn is sold, offered for sale, or 
consigned for sale by any of the grades of the official 
gtain standards of the United States for shelled corn, 
and is shipped in interstate or foreign commerce without 
inspection from a place in the United States at which 
there is no inspector licensed under the United. States 
grain standards act to another place at which there is 
no such inspector, the shipper is required by the rules 
and regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
act to send a report of such shipment to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, at Washington, D. C, within seven days. 
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Failure to make the required report may subject the 
shipper to the criminal punishment specified in the act. 

These facts are called to the attention of grain shippers 
by the Office of Markets and Rural Organization of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, because it be- 
lieves that some shippers do not fully understand the 
requirements of the regulation. 


The reports to the department must show the date of 
shipment; the kind of grain and its quantity; the grade 
by which it is sold, offered for sale, or consigned for sale: 
the points of shipment and destination; the name of the 
initial carrier; the car initial and number, or the name 
or other designation of the vessel, boat, barge or vehicle 
in which the grain is shipped, and the name of the shipper. 


LOCOMOTIVE HEADLIGHTS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Commission December 27 issued its order respect- 
ing the headlamps the carriers are to have on their loco- 
motives so as to comply with the act of March 4, 1915. 
The disputes respecting that matter centered on rules 
Nos. 29 and 31, which, in a tentative form, were promul- 
gated on Oct. 11, 1915. As a result of the hearings on 
the subject, the Commission decided to issue them, effect- 
ive as to locomotives already constructed, the first time 
they are shopped, after July 1, 1917, in the following 
form: 


29. Locomotives Used in Road Service.—Each locomotive used 
in road service between sunset and.sunrise shall have a head- 
light which shall afford sufficient illumination to enable a per- 
son in the cab of such locomotive who possesses the usual 
visual capacity required of locomotive enginemen, to see on a 
dark, clear night, a dark object as large as a man of average 
size standing erect at a distance of at least 800 feet ahead and 
in front of such headlight; and such headlight must be main- 
tained in good condition. 

Each locomotive used in road service, which is regularly re- 
quired to run backward for any portion of its trip, except to 
pick up a detached portion of its train, or in making terminal 
movements, shall have on its rear a headlight which shall meet 
the foregoing requirements. 

Such headlights shall be provided with a device whereby the 
light from same may be diminished in yards and at stations or 
when meeting trains. 

When two or more locomotives are used in the same train, 
ae locomotive only will be required to display a head- 
ight. 

31. Locomotives Used in Yard Service.—Each locomotive used 
in yard service between sunset and sunrise shall have two 
lights, one located on the front of the locomotive and one on 
the rear of the tender, each of which shall enable a person in 
the cab of the locomotive under the conditions, including visual 
capacity, set forth in Rule 29, to see a dark object such as 
there described for a distance of at least 300 feet ahead and in 
front of such headlight; and such headlights must be main- 
tained in good condition. 


PRINCE CUPID TO THE RESCUE. 

At least one member of the House of Representatives 
can point to official documents to show that he is a friend 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. He is Delegate 
Kalanianaole, who speaks for Hawaii whenever the in- 
terests of that community are under consideration. Mr 
Kalanianaole in his own country is a prince of the royal 
family. His intimates call him “Prince Cupid.” The 
prince showed his friendship for the Commission by in- 
troducing a bill December 19 exempting cars in Porto 
Rico used in carrying sugar cane from the provisions 
of the safety appliance law. The Commission for years 
has been asking such exemption. To keep the law from 
applying, it postpones the effective date of it from year 
“to year, the latest exemption being from Jan. 1, 1917, to 


‘Jan. 1, 1918. The power to postpone was given the Com- 


mission so that it might give the carriers in this country 
time to change their equipment, without undue hardship, 
to conform to the standards set by the law. 
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| Official Classification 


The following are changes proposed in Official Classification 
by Docket No. 32, on which hearings will be held by the Official 
Classification Committee at Chicago, Ill., Congress Hotel, Room 
1102, Wednesday, January 10, 1917, beginning at 10 a. m., and 
at New York City, office of Official Classification Committee, 143 
Liberty street, Tuesday, January 16, 1917, beginning at 10 a. m. 
The numerals in black- ‘faced type at the left indicate the sub- 
jects and the items, with the pages on which they are to be 
found in the present classification for which it is proposed to 
substitute the classification suggested, as printed: 








Sub- 
ject. Page. Item. EC tn Cite 
1 on ~~ 
That specific rating be provided for: 
Athletic, Gymnastic and Sporting Goods: 
Markers, Tennis Court, iron or steel, 
boxes 


in barrels or 


2 a ole 
That specific rating be provided for: 
Automobile Tire Vulcanizers, cast iron: 
EE aR Te ES i ee ee yee eee 3 
In boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds.... 


on. 


That specific rating be provided for: 
Boat Parts: 
Davits, iron or steel: 
Wie RO OE Ee I oo ob do bs daccsiscscincs 2 
Bc, Bs, BOE OF Ti. DID, ooo ¥h:6000:0 0 00dasdecess 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
‘ tae: EAC ae eae er eee — 5 
That specific rating be provided for: 
Chrome Sulphate Solution: 
In barrels 
In barrels, C. L., 
5 84 10 
Blue: 
Ultramarine: 
Lumps or Powdered: 
In fiber, metal or wooden cans or cartons, in bar- 
rels or boxes 
In fiber, metal or wooden cans or cartons in bar- 
rels or boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
I iin a 0c CNW wh Rees red Case waa O ARE R Ew SOE EE ws 4 
ey ee Sl ED Snccvens swt cee ese sneeeeracane cede | ee 
OR ES Re ee en re 4 
In bulk in barrels or boxes, C. L., minimum weight 
SE ED o. cic cag uecie ewnlegiaueiswisouaceerema ee emee 
6 120 27 
Cones: 
N. O. S., paper (for winding Yarn) (not Cop Tubes): 
Not nested, in bags, crates Or DOXES......cccccccccs 1 
Nested, in bags, boxes or crateS ......sccccccccccces 


minimum weight 36,000 pounds.... .. . 


or 


7 on iil 
That item 35, page 135, be amended by the addition of 
the following: 


or 

Top, bottom, sides and end slats not less than \% of 
an inch in thickness; centers not less than 3g of an 
inch in thickness; four cleats % of an inch square at 
each end of the box; four 16-gauge annealed steel con- 
tinuous binding wires completely encircling the box, 
and securely fastened at their ends; the binding wires 
at the ends of the box shall be firmly stapled to the 
cleats by 16-gauge wire staples which straddle the 
binding wires, extend through the boards and cleats, 
and are firmly clinched; the intermediate binding 
wires shall be firmly stapled to the boards by 18-gauge 
wire staples which straddle the binding wires, extend 
through the cleats, and are’ firmly clinched; five sta- 
ples shall be used to fasten each wire to each top, bot- 
tom and side of the box; at each end of the box there 
shall be five horizontal slats spaced apart not more 
than }; of an inch and nailed to two inside vertical 
cleats not less than % inch by % inch which extend 
the full height of the box; the inside cleats and slats 
of the ends shall be nailed to the inside of the cleats 
of the sides of the box with 3-penny, fine, cement- 
coated nails; the spaces between slats shall be located 
opposite the dividing sheets between layers of eggs; 
centers to be of not more than two pieces, plumb and 
level with the top of the box and nailed to each side 
wall with 3-penny, fine, cement-coated nails. 


‘hat specific rating be provided for: 
Furniture: 
Camp Cots, collapsed, see Note: 
ee Se Oe I 3 on Kh.0 0m cnbh cde deean sac owpacanws 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
NE eect chore poss 65 554640000650018 She eecknnaenel ee 4 
Note.—Ratings apply only on cots with legs and 
tops completely collapsed and compactly folded to- 
gether. 
9 ae ne 
That specific rating be provided for: 
Furniture Parts, etc.: 
Spring Cushions, Mattress: 
Coiled wire covered with fabric: 
Compressed flat, in boxes or crates, C, L., mini- 
mum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
DEE cccucsnns atts Ouamatbnsetsa haar exe tiscesseteae 2-3 
Other than compressed flat, in ‘boxes or crates..3t1 .. 
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10 175 17 
amen tes ae not otherwise indexed by name: 


379 


ey es Gr I i os ke ibe ck sh vias Secon sidmeekaeee ee 


175 19 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
DOME CURIOS GO TE. DU io oc ccckiscsccucsdccvzcwsns 


That specific rating be provided for: 
Grain Doors: 


Se: OO TIES GP GPOOOD a ios vikckeckicdasiodeicsace 4 


Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
ED. 4. c:0cs tetas paw oar sak seus Sere aininie aie ae re me 


That specific rating be provided for: 
Hair: 
Cattle, Goat, Horse or Hog, wet 
“ In bulk, L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds..... pin 
Sheet Iron and Sheet Steel Ware: 
Wash Boilers: 
IGE MOSGOE, Te DOMES OF CALE 666. kctcccccwesesosacds 1 
Nested or one completely enclosed within another 
BE TO OP DO 665s sie 0i0n060sd0bea0eeceawews 2 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 20, 000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) eiele nate aiaeita Pakiweeusen ad a 
14 205 17 
Eliminate—To take ratings for Skylight Frames, K. D., 
oo . C. No. 44, page 315, Item 12. 
That specific rating be provided for: 
Naphthalene, crude: 
In bags or a a 4 
n packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 40,- 
Se PE kociccas ican iauwabedcagesenasaseat ote temas — 
16 258 3 
Nurgery and Florists’ Stock, other than Cut Decorative 
vergreens, Prepaid: 
Other than Citrus and other than Cranberry Vines or 
Strawberry Plants: 
Dormant: 
Roots, Bulbs or Tubers: 
Vegetable Roots, not otherwise indexed by name: 
ee eT tS en ae ° 
SP SE  epasece wien os adscctiebanees sbewenees 
5 ST Rt eer 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
er ee re papaeeeaaieae oe 
17 262 15 
That the specification be amended by establishment of 
following entry: 
Oil Well Rigging Supplies: 
Brake Bands, Gudgeon Bands, 
Stirrups: 
SA SO I ii 6 his boc caewaceewendoca 4 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,- - 
000 pounds 
Balance of Item 15, page 262, O. C. 44, to ‘continue. 
18 269 24 
Paper: 
Crepe: 
Im Durlayped WAIES oo. scccscscns cssecsseccecvcncceces ° 
In cartons in fiberboard, metal strapped . cumadews 
i NE oo. 5k occaw.c/agioletnandian a d/nien ciao diam amienmaienanee 
In packages named, Cc. L., minimum weight | 12, 000 
poumes Ceubsect te TWIG 27). occccccccccsvesccas : 
19 306 17 
Sea Grass, Sea Moss or Seaweed: 
Edible: 
Carrageen (Irish Moss): 
MN id cua iae iind idence dewauadeas Gbeenaaed » 1 
i ee 1 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 20,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule MET Sahn obese area es oa 


eee 


Brake Levers or 


TT) 


20 


Sugar: 
329 6 
Brewers’ Prepared: 
329 


Evaporated Glucose Syrup: 
In metal cans, in crates or boxes ........ er rer 3 
I ee Se ND Or IED oc csecvccckead maceces 3 
Not otherwise indexed by name: 
Liquid: 
In metal cans, in crateS Or bOXeS .........eee0. ie 
eS Derr re 3 
Solid: 
In metal cans weighing not less than 25 pounds 
On TS eee A a ee: edtvees R.25 
In metal cans, in crates OR TIS 6s 555.6 Sine bebe scs awe 3 
ee ee eg rr re ee 3 
21 
That specific ‘rating be provided for: 
Tractor Lugs: 
= TS SS eer nee eee 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
SE GOs cess aS bts Vs ONS 09005 Feb betl nas Cae eUaeetet oe 
22 359 11 
That the carload minimum weight be made 24,000 
pounds, subject to Rule 27. 
23 369 19 
Copper, Brass or Bronze: 
Wash Boilers: 
Not. nested, i bOEOS OF CFALCS..< okie ccc dcanccisesséees 
Nested or one completely enclosed within another, in 


PRA ae rer er er 2 


In packages named, C. Ee, minimum weight 12, 000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) EE SEF re pe ee S34 


oro 


ree 








1380 


24 ee ro 
That specific rating be provided for: 
Liquors, Alcoholic: 
Wine: 
In tanks, in box cars, C. L, minimum weight 
Ce Pre Lneceniesesenabcee ha akgkaewes 6 

25 74 17 
Wood: 

Cord, Slab and Pulp (except boards or pieces of For- 
eign Woods as named in item 2, page 375) (see 
Note): 

NT TTT LE ET TE LT 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
000 pounds (Rule 5-C not to apply) .............+- 
Note.—Rate for Pulp Wood applies to Sticks or 
Logs, not Woodpulp. 


26 
125 1 
Cork: 

Shapes, sheets or slabs (Chips, Granulated, Ground, 
Shavings or Waste Cork, in Machine-pressed 
forms): 

125 2 
With asphalt binder: 
Im Dales, barrels, DOROS OF CPALEH 2.00 ccccscccccece 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
i cnc ce aa eae bas whe ae ee eee OEE TSS OO6r0e 
125 3 
Without binder: 
In bales, barrels, boxes or crateS ........ceeeeeeee 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,- 
G60 pounds (eubject toe Rule 27) ..ccccccccccccece 
27 131 5 
That the specification be amended so as to provide for 

Disinfectants, other than medicinal, not otherwise in- 

dexed by name, in metal cans partially jacketed, on 

same basis as when completely jacketed. 


Iron and Steel, etc.: 
201 27 
Gear Blanks or Sprocket Wheel Blanks: 
201 28 


Rough or rough machined, but not further finished 
(Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds) .......... 
201 29 
Machine finished with teeth uncut (C. L., minimum 

weight 36,000 pounds 

Wheel Blanks, N. O. S.: 
Rough or rough machined, but not further finished 

(Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds) .......... 
201 30 

Gear Wheels or Sprocket Wheels, finished (C. L., 
ae weight 24,000 pounds) (subject to Rule 
Ee a cana te ke One Rene ORE Ceo Rg ka EES SaeR Ee ee wm Odieoes 


29 
Sizing: 
314 


30 
Rosin: 
314 31 
Dry: 
Se oc eae cc eeaaenplehe needa aalee Rain on eee 
In barrels, C, L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds.. 
314 32 
Liquid or Paste: 
In barrels 
In barrels, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds.. 
Se SE  é.6r ceed oh ae ase Cleese ns Kiteeewoneueaden 


Machinery and Machines: 
228 3 


Note 5—Machinery and Machines, all kinds, L. C. L., 
weighing two tons or over (actual weight) to each 
complete Machine, connections and detachable parts, 
if any, to be removed from frame of Machine, are sub- 
ject to ratings applicable to Machinery and Machines, 
not otherwise indexed by name, K. D., unless specific 
K. D. rating is provided in the Classification for the 
article, in which case the specific K. D. rating will 
apply, but in no case shall the charge for a complete 
machine weighing less than two tons exceed the 

ee 7“ © machine weighing two tons or over. 
11 
Rule 2 (B), Section 12 (f), 5th paragraph. 

When boxes are constructed with four flaps at each 
end, and all flaps on the bottom of the box are fas- 
tened to each other, at or along all joints, with metal 
rivets, staples or stitches not more than 2 inches 
apart, making close joints or seams and each inner 
flap on the top of the box is fastened across the end 
to one outer flap, and the outer flaps overlap each 
other and are fastened together by metal rivets, sta- 
ples or stitches not more than 2 inches apart; or when 
the ends of the inner flaps of boxes are not more than 
6 inches apart, and the ends of the outer flaps meet, 
making a close joint or seam, and all flaps on the bot- 
tom of the box are fastened to each other, at or along 
all joints, with metal rivets, staples or stitches not 
more than two inches apart, and all flaps on the top of 
the box are firmly glued to each other throughout the 
entire area of contact, sealing strips will not be re- 
quired. 

32 20 3 
Rule 3, Section 2 (a). 
Note 2—Last paragraph. 

Tags tied to bags, bales, bundles or pieces must be 
securely attached by strong cord or thin, flexible wire, 
except that when tied to bundles or pieces of metal 
they must be securely attached by strong wire or 

gg te tarred cord. 
Pans, Bakers’ Bread (in sets of two or more pans joined 


bo 


to 
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together by wire and sheet iron or steel), in boxes or 
ace 


ee ee 


Brooder Stove “Canopies: 


S. U., net -nested, im boweS OF CRATES ..ccccccccsccves 
ee eS 8 ae eee 
Folded flat or taken apart and sections nested ........ 


5 
Packing Devices, Forms or Shapes: 
266 8 


Sk SUE 1 TD kik Soin osc kr ceases unces cacec 
9 
266 10 
Other than metal, see Note, in barrels or boxes....... 


Note.—Ratings will apply on gaskets, rings, spirals, 
tubes or other packing devices, forms or shapes made 
of asbestos, fibers, leather, packing compounds, rub- 
ber or other materials except metal, separate or com- 
bined or with metal reinforcement. 


11 
Packing: 
Asbestos: 
Compounded or reinforced, see Note 1, in bales or 
burlapped rolls, or in barrels or boxes ............ 


Braid, Wick or Yarn, not compounded or reinforced, 
in bales or burlapped rolls, or in barrels or boxes. 
Rubber or Gum Compound, see Note 2, in barrels. or 
OE TOE ENE Se Dy ere ae eal ne 
Flax, Jute or other vegetable fiber: 
Braid, in bales or burlapped coils, or in barrels or 
boxes 
Yarn, in bales or burlapped coils, or in barrels or 
boxes 
LS TE Ff een 
Note 1.—Ratings will apply on asbestos packing in 
the piece, compounded or reinforced with graphite, 
metal, rubber or other materials. 
Note 2.—Ratings apply on packing of rubber gum 
or similar compounds, including packings covered or 
“ treated with rubber gum or similar compound. 


Household Goods, Note 1: 
193 13 


Note 1.—Ratings on ‘‘Hoxusehold Goods’’ apply only 
on Second-hand (Used) Household or Personal Effects 
such as Books, Clothing, Furniture or Furnishings for 
residence, but do not apply on Works of Art nor on 
articles of extraordinary value nor on goods shipped 
for sale or speculation. 

Note 3 (H).—The following packing requirements 
must be observed: 

Bedding, in barrels, boxes, crates, wrapped bundles 

or rolls. 

Books, in barrels or boxes. 

Carpets or Rugs, in barrels, boxes, crates, wrapped 
bundles or rolls. 

Clothing, in barrels or boxes. 

Furniture, upholstered or having surfaces liable to 
damage, must be fully protected by boxing, crating 
or wrapping. Excelsior pads or their equivalent 
must be used when necessary to properly protect 
the articles. 


Marble Slabs, Mirrors or Pictures in boxes or crates. 

Glassware, packed in barrels or boxes. 

Musical Instruments, in barrels or boxes. 

Pottery, packed in barrels or boxes. 

Sewing Machines, in boxes or crates. 

Stoves or Ranges, in boxes or crates when with 
L. C. L. shipments. 

Trunks, in boxes or crates when with L. C. L. ship- 
ments. 

All other Household Goods in bags, barrels, boxes, 
bundles or crates. 


Proposed changes in classification descriptions of 
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articles 


based on recommendations of the Committee on Uniform Classi- 


fication and changes in ratings suggested by the Official 
Classification Committee: 

Sub- 

ject. Page. Item. tC. i... C 
100 63 2 


Liquors, Malt: 

a: subject to Note 1, Beer Tonic, Porter or 

Stout: 
In glass or earthenware, in bottle carriers with tops 
sealed 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes 
or packed in boxes, two or more boxes enclosed in 
crates 
In glass or earthenware, in‘bottle carriers with or 
without tops or packed in barrels or boxes or 
packed in boxes, two or more boxes enclosed in 


ee 


crates, C. L., minimum weight 28,000 pounds...... - 

i c..)hOUlmtlO eee rae ae) eee 3 

In bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 28,000 . 
CT a ere er renee te re ee ee ee eee ° 
Note 1.—Following estimated weights apply on 

Beer in bulk in 
I ws igi gk as aisipce casdirein p> ath annie meee 700 pounds 
PCE Sr ee eee neers eon uae 370 a 
BE NEED... c'e00- de bu ov SCC Nb eens tne Sees paeeee 200 o 
0. Ear eer error ree et 135 
I ER 55. 5s crnce nie SAuiwaae aes en rane 105 ze 
IEEE Ss 00-5. p.Wares sw od aersic Seok 4 ashes ee bee 75 ie 
PE Ce Te OE eee re ter 55 


(P. F. I. 4393) 
101 260 13 
Eliminate—to take ratings for Paint or Varnish, accord- 
ing to nature of article. 
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102 és 
Electrical Appliances: 
Batteries, Electric: 
Dry Cells: 
In barrels or boxes 
In packages named, or in boxes without covers 
. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds) 
‘ . we & 5081) 


103 227 
Boards: 
Wall: 

Asphalted paper and wood strips combined: 

In boxes, bundles, crates or rolls 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,- 

Pa ——— BE ek IPS I A ORR Ee es ee a 


eee ee eee wees eeee 


Fiberboard, pulpboard or strawboard, built up: 

Decorated: 
In boxes, bundles or crates 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds 
Not decorated: 
Eee DGS, TAGIOD OF COREE 605s ceccecccccscocsnces 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
EE OE nico d oasaligaseubntnaeee ba wemelees 

84 28 


Fiberboard, pulpboard, strawboard, felt or fiber and 
plaster combined (Plaster Board): 
In boxes, bundles or crates 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,- 
000 pounds 
84 23 
a pulpbeard or strawboard and wood com- 
ne 
In boxes, bundles or crates 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,- 
000 pounds 


 ) 


ee 


(P. F. I. 4995) 

104 

Oils: 
Peanut: 
Liquid: 

In glass or earthenware, 

boxes 

In metal cans in barrels or boxes 

In bulk in barrels 

In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 

000 pounds 

In tank cars 

Solidified: 

In bags 

In barrels or boxes 

In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 

pounds 


261 11 


in barrels or 


Tere eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee es 


packed 


ee 


ee eee ee ee 


(P. F. I. 4994) 
105 : 
Wood Sawdust or Shavings: 
374 30 


Jewelers’, in bags, barrels or boxes .. 
374 31 
heater yee in bags, barrels or boxes 
7 3 
Shingle Tow (Shingle Shavings): 
In bags 
In bulk in barrels or boxes 
ee Ee rr a ee 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
375 1 
Wood Sawdust, 
In bags 
a ee ee ee OP MD so cacwiiecuecaseuaesenesss 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
Wood Shavings, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In bags 
In machine-pressed bales 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
' (P. F. I. 4966) 


106 
Colanut, ground, 


107 103 13 

Blocks: 
Bowling Pin, wooden, not turned: 
Loose or in packages 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
000 pounds 


ey 


eee eee ee ee ee ee ee) 


ee 


not otherwise indexed by name: 


CORR ORR ee HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE OED 


CORRE EHR EHH HEHEHE EEE HEHE EEE EEE 


wee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


Ot IE ecitinatdaséccciawedwaere esa waeu 
(P. F. I. 4961) 


ee ey 


(P. F. I. 4956) 


108 
Milk, Condensed or Evaporated, liquid (see Note): 
250 27 


* In milk shipping cans, subject to rates and regulations 
of individual carriers. 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes.. 
* In metal cans completely jacketed in metal or wooden 
jackets 
In metal cans in crates 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes 
; In bulk in barrels .... 
* In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
in metal cans completely jacketed, in metal or 
wooden jackets, in metal cans in barrels, boxes or 
crates, or in bulk in a, Cc. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds 
Note.—Ratings apply also on Condensed or Evapo- 
rated Milk containing vegetable fats. 
(P. F. I. 4960) 


21) 


ee 
nds Be Im Metal CANS TM CLALOCS seve sereseerveeevsevscssraceses 


ee 


ee 





COOH RRR REET ERE HERE HEE ED 
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109 81 24 
Eliminate—Specific ratings have been provided for the 
serries formerly covered by this entry. 


110 (P. F. I. 4958) 
Army Kitchens, wheeled, with or without cooking uten- 
sils: 
De ee ES i. c,h reek bblbaew hae ak adres 2 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 
POURGS COUDISCE TO TGS FF) cic ciccncccveccccsccvecscs ae 
(P. F, I. 4957) 
111 
Oils: 
262 a 
Soya Bean: 
Liquid: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or 
RIES ee SRR RNR RE Dae, Senet 1 
In metal cans partially jacketed ...............0.. 1 
In metal cans completely jacketed ................ 1 
Rr aa 2 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes ............ccee- 2 
ee | ST ee ae eee 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30 
SN, a nishio ais 95:6 as aeawd neces ae ace eins Gloss 
Ns I NI goa sa i len Soe arg ee ania ead te 
Solidified: 
| RE REE peed tren ee ate er nen eel Alem ae 3 
ik. SEE OE I oss 5 ao aco ows oink amare ona a asia 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
Wt SE SireticksAck cumacsay ae dwakse naaincele cus 
(P. F. I. 4992) 
112 , 
Oil Foots or Sediment: 
Corn: 
NE. CII 07 ccs cari ibitans ca veka ai ps asi decie ns ieianeia aera au ieee Ake 3 
In barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds... re 
Ee WE: beck ban wade season sesndoekswemsathens« ‘ 
(P. F. I. 4968) 
113 a 
Seeds: 
Fennel: 
50k TN; TUDO OF DOE: 6 since cic. cans onncedes termes 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weigit 30,000 
SE 96. cba vemeeda ns cacuamntnes.ce.s'o.0:0s wPOdeelde acche 
; (P. F. I. 4953) 
114 276 25 
Piling: 
Cement or concrete: 
oa oin 0c oGakinia hfe 3 iid nian Okan Wid alk wl aieid we bie base 4 
Loose, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds........ ae 
(P. F. I. 4961) 
115 ; ae 
Culverts, iron or steel: 
Cast: 
B. wee 
De Se I icin r dca bd dea deedeamakaw wane 4 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,- 
ee NE aes Sar ehie en ten es o0'ncwsss cawineitania 
(P. F. I. 4938) 
116 
Furniture, see Notes 1 and 2: 
185 22 
Couch Hammocks, Swinging: 
Flat: 
Wrapeed {1 DUTIAD OF DAME ciiicecicccccscccvecca 1% 
In DORON OF CATER, BOS TNOTS Basic onic v:escscccvcsiene 114 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 
POUNGS (SUDIOCE tO BUle BT) 2 ockcivvcccccvsescccss 
(P. F. I. 5062) 
117 
119 8 
Eliminate—To take rating under item 9, page 119, Offi- 
cial Classification No. 44 for ‘“‘Essence or Extract of 
Coffee.’’ 
(P. F. I. 5060) 
118 
ne or Conduit Connections: 
12 
For Underground Work: 
Wooden, lined or not lined: 
Te SE ne ee 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
Gee EE ccna initcnesargub acon eins s Wanda emo 
(P. F. I. 5056) 
119 245 7 
Extracts: 
Malt, Bakers’: 
In metal cans completely jacketed .................. 2 
a er ee ee 3 
In metal cans in barrels or bOXeS ..........cesecees R.26 
ee SS Ee rn ee ne ee 4 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
SNNNEL .hnua- wider Scaldho:h pre een we wal aan 5 pra wag need alates 


143 16 
Malt Extracts, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes. 1 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
OEE. 6-650. ce wee Sne 6 Urs pan aS o4 0s cbc nde eR seen 
(P. F. I. 5053) 
120 181 2 


Eliminate—To take rating ong Cereal Coffee Substitutes, 
item 16, page 119, O. C: 
(P_-¥. I 5052) 


121 
Soapstone or “Tale: 
Linings, Fire Box or Furnace: 
Weighing each less than 15 pounds, loose........... 
i cea each 15 pounds or over, loose. 
s, boxes or crates, with or without tops..... 


eee ee eee eens 


> PbO 


In barre 





ore 


or 


bo 


co 


o 


Co 














1382 





Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 
pounds 


(P. F. I. 5050) 
122 
Spools, not otherwise indexed by name: 
321 6 
Brass, Bronze or German Silver, in barrels or boxes.. 
321 
Wooden: 
es, i Oi CE i no i cake ee a seaaw se enew en 
In packages named, © L., minimum weight 36,000 
IED bona 6066 Lesh eter eed resus SEN Ceeseedesenese ‘ 
(P. F. I. 5047) 
123 


Ashes: 
Bagasse: 
In bags 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
000 pounds 
Cactus or Sage Brush: 


DT ee eee Pe eee ee eT ee ee ro eee eee 
In packages or in bulk, C, L., minimum weight 30,- 
See SND a ca'kaee Ses sbn Seedderccncnceve cheseeekensne 
(P. F. I. 5046) 
124 
Ordnance: 
Note 1.—Articles made subject to Note 1 will be sub- 


ject to a minimum charge of 4,000 pounds each at 
first-class rate when loaded on flat cars. 
103 1 
Caissons, Limbers or Wagons, see Note 2: 
Loose, actual weight subject to a minimum charge 
of 2,500 pounds each at first-class rate, subject to 


| is ae ee ee ye ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Loose, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (sub- 

ee. Oe BE BOD  Ketddcasneasderccasisreterewebaeees 
217 4 

Note 2.—Ratings on Wagons apply only on the 


type of Battery or Store Wagon which forms a com- 


ponent part of Field Batteries. 
103 25 
Cannon, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Loose or on skids, subject to Note 1 ............... 
Ds GG, SURZOSE BO TUNG © occ cccccccescinesvssenness 
In boxes, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum weight 
GEE Wo os did woe daes Re cdaeeedes Cos enedbeneeeye 
184 14 
184 15 
Guns, Machine, see Note 3: 
a eee. MOeOk “OS SHOE: F456: 04-00.0cseceregesrves 


In boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds..... 
Machine Guns 


Note 3.—Ratings apply only on 
adapted for use of small-arm ammunition. 
184 16 
Guns, Rapid Fire, see Note 4: 
17 
Mounted: 
184 18 
184 14 


wheels on or off, actual weight subject to 
2,500 pounds each at first- 


Loose, 
a minimum charge of 


Cae Pa, Ben GP Tee BE o666306s ccesascswcss 
Loose, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (sub- 
Se ee ckictsacdiawawened adsense aPeeh ewan 
Not mounted: 
Loose or on skids, subject to Note 1 ............... 
es CSUR OG PEG Bb icacdcccccenseecascess 
In boxes, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum weight 
ee De nah KA a 055 8s some eek eNseeceaaes 
Note 4.—Ratings apply only on Field or Naval 
Rapid Fire Guns adapted for use of one-pounder 
or larger ammunition. 
253 
Guns, Seacoast, or Mortars: 
Loose or in packages, subject to Note 1 ........... 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
NE Si nacncia' see's Sen ple edhe Rasen deed pelken ee 
107 13 


Gun Carriages: 
Rapid Fire: 
Mobile: 
Loose, wheels on or off, actual weight subject to 


a minimum charge of 2,500 pounds each at 
first-class rate, subject to Note 1 ............ 
Loose, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds 
Te errr rr rere ee ee 
107 12 
Stationary: 
K. D., loose or on skids, subject to Note 1....... 


K. D., in boxes or crates, subject to Note 1.... 


K. D., in packages, loose or on skids, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds ............... 
Seacoast or Mortar: 
Loose or in packages, subject to Note 1.......... 
Loose or in packoges, C. L., minimum weight 
I EE occ cies dc cn ea tannins Ceeeecanseees 
Gun Carriage Parts: 

i, i i Se, | as nt ose tee Waleed MS RAE W Abe 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
ND a ee cae a sig wares eee hege esa RRA SR oe Fapere es 

184 25 

Gun Platforms, wooden: : 

cee EO, DEIIGNOS OF COBTON 6. o6cdcctescvevetase 
K. D., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
EE, SI, so chicas Kigte bie a ahmed stake eer emrees ame intek's 

341 29 

Tubes, Torpedo Launching: 

Loose or in packages, subject to Note 1 ............ 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 
min CHUINOe SO Bete TED vecoccectasacaceseeenss 


(P. F. L.'s 4969, 4970, 4991, 5019 to 5022 and 5030 to 5033) 
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125 140 7 
6 Elevator Guide or Weight Posts, wooden: 
rrr cen a Sree 3 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
EE Sian s Kobe eeeraclckcae Menges cow acha cok eee: 
(P. F. I. 5006) 
$ 126 
Wax: 
371 17 
3 Floor or Furniture, dry or paste: 
In metal cans or pails, in barrels or boxes .......... 2 
5 In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
SEE : 2u:a:cr cps ace nek neo waa eee e a His 2 ook Reed a oe 
(P. F. I. 5005) 
‘ 127 269 3 
Pans, Cake or Cracker, wire, flat, in boxes............ 3 
4 (P. F. I. 5002) 
128 370 20 
6 Watch Cases, nickel or nickel plated, in boxes.......... 1 
(P. F. I. 5001) 
t 129 
Vegetables: 
6 F'resh or Green: 
347 12 
Artichoke Tubers, 3eets without tops, Cabbage, 
Carrots without tops, Onions without tops, Par- 
snips without tops, Pumpkins, Radishes without 
tops, Turnips without tops, or Winter Squash: 
Pee ee: Wie Ge SOD: doc dcnrtscacccncseedess R.26 
In baskets with solid or slatted wooden tops..... R.26 
In bags, barrels, boxes or crates «.....ccccccccces R.26 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 
ee Pree ee eee er 
1 (P. F. I. 4999) 
130 
R25 Oils: 
260 4 
Cottonseed: 
Liquid: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or 
NII: ics axe Ip cali, Sinica aula: wae eataed lori eases aalaatae aie a eal 1 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or 
} boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds..... : 
2 Dis SOE ono sca wns o's re waves oroeons 2 
, In metal cans in barrels or boxes ...........2ee.. 3 
a) eT eg ee re ee ee See 3 
In’ bulk in barrels, or in metal cans in barrels, 
boxes or. crates, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
ER ee Ee ee 
1 s Be I a oie ik atl eer bigest alles mcaain oecaadeetia tii 
-* 2 In combination box and tank cars, in bulk in bar- 
Oe Ge UE, GO OOOO oo ks ods deeds sctcccasvess 
Note.—The minimum weight shall be 44,000 
pounds, but not less than the gallonage capacity 
of the tanks, computed at 7.5 pounds per gallon, 
plus the gross weight of that part of the shipment 
in barrels. 
126 10 
Solidified: 
I a a gc ta ahs Sas a iti an bo aa a 3 
ee eer ree 3 
1 In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
SE . oan da aaa owl wa aiee ewe oe 0b4 eb Redalee ee ean ae 
2 (P. F. I. 4993) 
Blanks, wooden (Unfinished Wooden Shapes), not other- 
1 otherwise indexed by name: 
2 DE Ec ented eins Cue ees ohs ea aedeaed Dake bees eben eS 3 
= eT eee eT” ree ree 3 
0 (P. F. T. 5044) 
Flasks, glass: 
With tin jackets, in barrels or bOXeS...........csceee. 2 
(Rep. 4—page 119—item 18) 
(P. F. I. 5038) 
‘ Eliminate—To take rating for Lead Pipe Fittings, N. 
— oO. I. B. N. See Subject 168 of this Docket. 
ae (P. F. I. 5636) 
° Telephone Directories: 
ae ee Se TN oso ic onde cod ncieenseeneees 1 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
MEE “Gi cvsciy cepreeee see amnion Br aes st ee eeueseweeenee 
(P. F. I. 5035) 
Lathing: 
1 Bituminized or sanded paper, metal reinforced: c 
In boxes, bundles or crates........... pani aida a eee R.26 
R.25 In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
eT NN ce oss art ol escent coe pealnceide- aki nee ora atime eae wt ate 
(P. F. I. 5029) 
1 Plaster, Staff or Cement Plaster Work, Architectural: 
> Packed in barrels, boxes or crate. ....ccccccccvcesces 2 
- In packages named, C. L.. minimum weight 20,000 
= WORE CUBUIECE Ge TRO. BID oa. o.c cic dic sccec ccvcsenaasies 
* (P. F. I. 5028) 
1 Outfits: = 
Chautauqua or Gospel Tent Outfits, consisting of 
- Tents with or without equipment of Tent Pins, 
“ Poles, Slides or Tent Tackle and Circus Seats and 
9 Supports, Folding Benches, Folding Settees, Folding 
. Chairs, Lumber or Platform Material, K. D., loose 
5 or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
a he ee rrr ae ee ee t 
(P. F. I. 5027) 
» Ordnance Stores, not otherwise indexed by name, in 
3 barrels, boxes or crates, see Note...-....... a AB ag PER 2 
5 Note—These ratings apply only on articles used as 
Ordnance Stores or Quartermasters’ Stores which are 
not otherwise specified or provided for in the Classi- 
fication and only on shipments which are covered by 
1 .. Government Bills of Lading,. 
(P. F. I. 5023) 
3 Mussel Meat, dry: ‘ 
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minimum weight 30,000 
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DOUNGB cscs ala tata aw ean ack Anaad iets aio aes ee ake Paces 6 
(P. FF. -L. 6018) 
Quartermasters’ Stores, not otherwise indexed by name, 
in barrels, boxes or crates, see Note......ccccccccces 2 
Note—These ratings apply only on articles used as 
Ordnance Stores or Quartermasters’ Stores which are 
not otherwise specified or provided for in the Classi- 
fication and only on shipments which are covered by 
Government Bills of Lading. 
> BF. %. BOTs) 
Weed Killing Compounds, liquid, not otherwise indexed 
by name: 
TS WRGERE CORN PATER JACM CIR ae k.o's oes soccccescecess 1 
In metal cans completely jacketed.................00- 1 
ee ee, I Ghia cee ceca acsceheeeee eae as 3 
In metal cans in boxes.......... Fe a ar ee Oa NR AL 3 
Ot IE 6 ots ieoirs 6 he ow dane 4s sanne ERaaweae 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight, 30,000 
DE ica bis acareeb abe bd koko: bales Wa CC OE SS RSEO OCR oR ee 5 
Br ES a ieee ae a learn goa oes aetioae sewn aes 5 
(P. F. I. 5016) 
ree ar Be i io i iec hes hesicsoneskadbovexian 1 
(P. F. I. 5009) 
Butter: 
Sugar, or Corn Syrup and Sugar combined, flavored 
or not flavored: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes. 2 
In metal cane or pails, Im BORGES. .....cccscecsecsecs 3 
es ee Oe  oh5.5:5-06 00 0acne wea atncseemeces 2 
Sk ee IN ic win work sass ee inhine ohne mawelee-caukh 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
MAGNE: 3.53 534 mci esc nce penaiepeiaaio ae uw ee aie wes ala sie eae 5 
(P. F. I. 5008) 
Agricultural Implements, other than’ Hand, see Note: 
Threshers (Separators), Bean, Dry Pea, Grain, Grass, 
Peanut, Rice or Seed or Clover Hullers: 
Wheeled: 
2 2 Fr ee ee ee 1% 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27).............. 2 
Corn Huskers and Fodder Shredders combined: 
ic ORE, EE. WONG KG cab eornies Secmmatsde sce peeenaeneeaes 1144 
S. U. on wheels, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
WOU COUNSEL GH TRO Belov ccc de ccicceciossnes + 2 
| ee rere ere ee 1 ; 
K. D., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)............... 5 
Corn Shellers: 
Wheeled: 
, En Re ee ene Pe 1% 
FJ Loose, C. L., minimum weight 15,000 pounds (sub- 
‘ eS ee aa ne nn ere - -At.25 
BE NIN acca os, ans aha mi asepe in veo ara colnnen a bacarmana 1 
In boxes, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
a a Re ree ee ee 5 
Not Wheeled: 
I IN I NS analy oe ici Sagres aim aera aaa ae 1 
i eT ee ee rr er ter 2 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27). a 
(Supp. 1 to U. C. C. Memo. 4, page 9, Items 14 to 17, 
and P. F. I. 5007) 
Smoke Jacks, Roundhouse: ¥ 
Asbestos or wood and iron or steel combined: 
7 K. D. or in panels, in boxes, bundles or crates.... 3 
7 K. D. or in panels, loose or in packages, C. lL, 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds.............eee0-- 5 
Cast iron or steel: 
| SS Se ee ee eee 3 
K. D., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
36, 000 a ete ae 5 
(P. F. I. 4997) 
Pads: 
Cell, in Domes, DUMGIOS OF CIATION 6 odccecccccsssccseccee 1 
(P. F. I. 4996) 
Electrical Appliances: 
Batteries Electric: 
Dry Cells 
re te eran ee R.25 
In packages named, or in boxes without covers, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds............ 5 
(P. F. I. 5081) 
p Tables, Ironing, iron or steel base, legs or standard, 
ad with ironing board attached: 5 
i ey GO US SO Ee rr 1% 
K. D. or folded flat, loose or in pacKagesS..........e.- 2 
F. I. 5079) 
Agricultural Implements, other than Hand, see Note: 
Hay Presses: 
Wheels on or off or without wheels: 
Mqnloped with meee or Motor, see Note: 
Re Fe Me re PETES Pe eee re 1 
K. D., loose or in packages pc adewas ace pan saae - KR. 
Without << or motor: 
e.. U, a IER ee ae een ed eee 1 . 
i. die ‘loose or in ION 55 o:c:0'0.50:00.8% ¥0008 cee we 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule. RP ee 5 
Note—Engines or Motors if detached must be 
in boxes or crates. 
(Pr. F. £ oeTe) 
Vehicle Parts, etc.: 
Automobile Parts: 
Dashes: 
Iron or steel, unfinished: 
Flat or nested, in boxes or crates..............6. 3 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
MEE, I 55.4. cs 64 Aten oe ate > odes neat 5 





Iron or steel, finished, or wooden, with or without 















Steering Gear attached, or with or without 
equipment of transmission coils: 
i Ge See PG cS 0: :t trataso-5:00a'e ia 00 b'0 90:4 4 8 | 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds s (subject to Rule __ Sa eee can 
i. #. 


Vehicle Parts, etc.: 
Automobile Parts: 


Doors: 
Mintehed, iff DOKOS- OF CPALES. 6.c.ccccsccteccccvece’s 1 
Not Gnished, im: DOBOS OF CTACEE. ..0cccecccccrsceces 3 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27).............+.6. 
(P. F. I. 5076) 
Tools: 
Railway Track: 
Rail Forks, Rail Punches, Rail Tongs, Spike Pullers, 
Track Chisels, Track Gages or Track Wrenches: 
Sel EN <0 55 og srs bs bela eres au ea ne ae ne whee Nea Seba aud 3 
Dt A aha Sa iasterecaar eee adde oth eoseeewnee eee 3 
RT OE BT ee cee ne nr ere 3 
Rail Forks, Rail Punches, Rail Tongs, Spike Pullers, 
Track Chisels, Track Gages or Track Wrenches, 
loose or in packages as specified for L. C. L. 
shipments, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds... 
(P. F. I. 5075) 
Paints, Paint Material and Putty: 
Iron Ore, ground, dry: 
Te I oo ies ore ckcekvewnd ke seceedeuss 3 
Te. ME cis eidiens airs a SRSA A OO Rae ae eb hore hamaee 3 
In paper lined bags or in boxes, C. L., minimum 
WINE SEDES POURGS occcc cccccesecvcnsevessecaseos a 
BUR TE, oi iisechis sso oer alee aan 60 ane winnee eS ale eelewa mace 4 
In barrels, C. L. minimum weight 36,000 pounds... .. 
(P. F. I. 5074) 
Rolls: 
Paper Mill, not engraved or etched, see Note: 
Note—Journals may protrude from boxes. 
Iron or Steel: 
Covered with cloth or rubber: 
SN EN a oa ole g ace ob lgreheneer eb etait egal a aN Cheer 3 
Be, MS Ae crab anak Mob SERS R eee weee 3 
Covered with other than cloth or rubber, in boxes. 3 
Not covered: 
ee ee ee 3 
In boxes or on skids, C. L., minimum weight 
I, 06. ens wien cence ccd @hade ea cad oo wa aw ~ 
Wooden, with iron or steel cores, in boxes.......... 3 
Rolls, Paper Mill, not otherwise indexed by name, 
Ml HEE saisccnceornaes «is oceeehseeaeee bade enenege@e 3 
(P. F. I. 5072) 
Brick: 
Enameled or Glazed, other than Salt Glazed: 
Pesee a. DATOS OF WOO e.i6606.0-66i6cnsctdsceercess 4 


In packages named or in cartons or wrappers, 
L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds................-. 
Salt Glazed: 
In barrels, boxes or crates, with or without tops.. 4 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 


pounds 
(P. F. I. 5070) 
(U. Cc. C. Rep. 4—page 73—item 22) 
Well Curbs (Well Tops), reinforced concrete, with or 
without equipment of windlasses or pulley supports, 
loose or in package Mises paaaa awk SCAR ae Kae b wane wees 1 


F. I. 5069) 
Seives or Riddles, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Not nested: 


DEE SatcsaisiccaWie ses stb o deans KARA bee wae ewe na wel Di 
Nt DS oo ra tiias bukicd meee be aa peace ab mia oedee D1 
Pe SE ann Seana ew eieewe es nuts eceaae wah cee amen 1 
a ee: Ne Gos ne.5 505 nn e ss 50 osaew ese ss beeeRS 1 
Nested: 
ok ks slals war Selma as RORE A AAR ee ae 1% 
Se SE cas Derk ne basewake Rees enada cere nanenuapewnes 
Ne Terr ery ee rr eT TT rere 2 
(P. F. I. 5068) 
Kettles: 
Aluminum, Steam Jacket, in boxes or crates.......... 1 
(P. F. I. 5063) 
Paints, Paint Material and Putty: 
Stains, Furniture, Mortar or Wood, liquid: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes. 1 
In metal cans completely jacketed..........e.ceeee0. 1 
In pails or metal cans in barrels or boxes............ 3 
Se, es ee i  oecaxvh dscculewvesenevanain 3 
eS I ac oc avcsa a chenetsuwenseees sso sdaes 4 
In metal cans completely jacketed, in pails or metal 
cans, in barrels or boxes, in bulk in kits or pails 
or in bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 
De SE 6 Setcan sa pen aanesiedshcosmcecsaeanesa ts 
a (P. F. I. 4950) 
Eliminate—To take rating for “Felt, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name,” item 21, page 145, O. C. 44. 
(P. F. I, 4941) 
Lap Links or Lap Rings, in barrels or boxes..,...... is 3 
(P. F. I. 4939) 
Machinery and Machines: 
Converter Shells, iron or steel: 
ee eS ree re ee 1 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 37) rit sa uniacesisonaedeehalinee tees 0 0: 
(Supp. 1 to U. C. C. Rep. 4, page 28, item 8.) 
Vehicles, Horse Drawn, see Notes 1, 2 and 3: 
Freight: 
Sleds: 
Freight Sleds, not otherwise indexed by name: 
With S. U. bodies: 
RE, eS CIOS. 55 5:5 5 oie .ee0 0805s Rae Di 
Bodies detached from gears, gears K. D., in 
ge re ee ere - 1% 
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Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
With bodies K. D. flat or without bodies 





Dolster, reaches and tongues detached, loose 
or in packages ; peeeces l 
K. DD. flat, loose or in packages. ean l 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) ' ‘ 
Supp. | to UL. C. C. Rep. 4, page 44, Itema 6 to §) 
Vehicle Parta, etc 
Gear 
Cutter or Sleigh 
8S. | loose or in packages D1 
K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates l 
loose or in peckages, ©. L minimum weight 
20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) ‘ 
Supp. i to t “. C Rep. 4, page 47, itema 16 and 17.) 
Wood Flour (Pulverigzed Wood) 
In bage 3 
in baga, ¢ L, minimum welght 30,000 pounds 6 
(Supp. 1 to t c. ¢. Rep. 4, page 60, item 6.) 
Pipe Fittings 
Pipe Fittings, not otherwise indexed by name 
Iron or steel, lead covered or lead lined, not plated 
In barrela, boxes or crates K.26 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds ~~ nee : ‘4 
La ad 


boxes eeecees sees . 3 
. minimum weight 30,000 


In barrels or 
In packages named, CC. L 


DOUG ccccccccccccccececacccccceccecece ‘ 
(U. Cc. C. Rep. 4, page 198, items 18 and 21.) 
Sheet Iron or Sheet Steel Ware: 
Baskets or Dry Measures: 
Not nested, in boxes or crates. 1 
Nested, in bundles phn enebeeee dbase oanseeben 2 
Nested, in boxes or cre ate . canaseneennsGannenneeenans 2 
° Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum we ight 30,000 
pounds ab uh és Ghihs bebe be bne Pena tends eenheees «eas 5 
u. G. C. Re p. 4, page 220, item 25.) 
Eliminate—To take rating for Springs, N. O. I. B. N., 
page 322, items 2 to 12, O. C. No. 44. 
(U. C. C. Rep. 4, page 11, item 478.) 
Lathing: 
Wood Veneer and Strawboard combined, asphalted: 
PE MEE sc ceccadcetseecdheedesseeereceeaecesasoneese 3 
BR DOMOD GF CURSOR . ccccccccccccccccecccccecececesoces 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
DE  6<- kp ct eno bs CEROh adhe eHO ND LEREE TES OOS RESO 5 
(P. F. I. 4870) 


Furniture, see Note 1: 
Kitchen Cabinets, Kitchen Cabinet Parts and Kitchen Cabi- 
net Tables (Kitchen Tables with Bins and Draw- 
ers): 
Kitchen Cabinets: 
SB. U3 
Wrapped in burlap 
Wrapped in fibreboard 
In boxes or crates 
Tops and bases separated only: 
WP Bh Fc ccc ccccccecccedtcccescoocecese 
Wrapped in fibreboard 
i i Oi Cc. ceneeeessoneteess beeebeunee 
Tops and bases separated, tops K. D., legs de- 
tached from bases: 
Wrapped in burlap 
EE Ee a os ic wb.tcarecenncconsosonec 
ek, (gk wae ea cehedeer a heeeeee ges 
Doors, bins, shelves, drawers, bread boards and 
other parts detached and enclosed in cabinets, 
sides of bases folded, in boxes or crates....... 
Kitchen Cabinet Bases or Kitchen Cabinet Tables 
ee Tables with bins and drawers): 


ee 


x 


"Wrapped NS oo iar cain ibid decane oma ae mew wae eace 
Sab IIIs oy oo an oss coeedvaseenececesee 

In boxes or crates....... Miche aews coovenrenes 
Legs detached: 
Wrapped im DuUrisp.....cccceces pideeeeeceeee 
Wrapped in fibreboard....... ‘ 

Tm DOROS OF CPREGK. .cccccccccs bien tacenbieeire (chan ene 
Kitchen Cabinet Tops: 
EO OE, 4 oc cevecrgeteseceescacede ewaares 
EE Oe I ccsccvombbcdasadeess wobecawecese 
2. ee, Gl NO, cccice tc cbaeeaneennadesesionbeetens 
Kitchen Cabinets, Kitchen Cabinet Bases or Kitchen 
Cabinet Tables (Kitchen Tables with bins and draw- 
ers) or Kitchen Cabinet Tops, in packages specified 
for L. C. L. shipments, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27)......ccccccccccee Reema 


: ers 
RRR eee RRS 


tt et 


i 





*Uniform Classification item modified. 
tCarload rating eliminated. 
tLess carload rating eliminated. 


DANIELS NOT CONFIRMED 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Commission will begin the new year without the 
help of Commissioner Daniels because the Senate ad- 
journed on December 23 to January 2 without confirming 
his nomination. His term of office expires on the last 
day of the year. The President did not send in his nom- 
ination at the earliest moment possible, but his delay 
probably had nothing to do with the opposition expressed 
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by the “progressive” senators who held up his origina! 
nomination and who objected to consideration of the pres 
ent nomination, 

So far as can be learned, the 
Daniels have brought forward 
the charges they made against him when he 
appointed, the fundamental thought of which 
the views on which he based his action on a public utility 
valuation in New showed him to be the kind of 
progressive keep off th 


opponents of Commis 
nothing to add to 
was firs! 
was that 


sioner 


Jersey 
man the senators desire to 
Commission 
second time within 
has had a hiatus in the 

In the fall of 1912 the 

nomination of Commissioner 
held anything against him, but 
were determined to prevent the confirmation 
President Taft's nominees taking office. As 
soon as President Wilson renominated Mr. Clark the sen 
ators who held him up hurried to have him confirmed. 

At one time, owing to the hold up of Clark and Daniels, 
the Commission was operating as a five-man body. The 
law under which commissioners are appointed limits their 
terms to specified terms or parts thereof and a commis 
cannot hold over until his successor is nominated 
The question arose when Mr. Clark’s con 
and it was then settled that failure 
commissioner on the last day 
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mission 


the four years the Com 
service of one of it 
Democratic senator 
Clark, not be 


simply be 


members 
held up the 
cause they 
they 
of any of 


cause 


sioner 
and qualified. 
firmation was delayed 
of confirmation ousts the 
of the original term. 


SHORT NOTICE CHANGES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Although the Commission has not given consideration 
to the application of the railroads to change their re- 
consignment rules, in so far as a formal conference is 
concerned, there is a feeling, amounting to almost a con- 
viction, among shippers, that the Commission will not 
allow any change to be made on short notice. That con- 
viction has nothing to do with the feeling on the general 
question as to whether any change shall be allowed after 
due consideration. 


If the Commission should allow changes on short notice, 
it has been suggested, shippers will go to Congress ask- 
ing for a change in the law allowing the Commission to 
permit tariffs to go into effect on less than statutory 
notice. The point has been made in informal discussion 
that the short notice part of the law was written with 
a view to affording the Commission a chance to deal with 
a real emergency. 

There is great soreness among the shippers on account 
of the progressive demurrage rules, put into effect on 
short notice. That fact was shown at the reconsignment 
conference. W. H. Chandler, to save his people all the 
rights they have, gave formal notice that no matter what 
might be said by him in the conference, nothing was to 
be taken as assenting to publication on short notice. The 
shippers can see no emergency. They can see no reason 
why the subject should not be threshed out in the ordi- 
nary way. They are going even farther now than at the 
start. They insist that if the carriers desire to cut out 
hold points and reconsigning at first destination, then 
the railroads shall be required to guarantee regularity of 
delivery and to give passing notice of cars at designated 
points. They think they showed at the conference that 
the delays of which the carriers complained were largely 
due to their inability to keep their trains moving regu- 
larly. 
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December 30, 1916 





Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


& In this department we answer simple questions octating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate anewer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as cleewhere ca 
plained Address al Gabestenent, The Traffic Service Bureau, 


Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


Legal Department 





Return of Foreign Cars to Owners. 

Ohio.—Question: “At the present time we are having 
some difficulty in getting coal car equipment for loading 
of sand to Cleveland. We learn the transportation com- 
panies have issued orders that no cars can be loaded 
unless loaded for home route, they to get the haul on 
the car. It seems that there is a misunderstanding in 
regard to this ruling; take, for example, a N. Y. C. car 
loaded on line A to Cleveland is homebound, inasmuch 
as the car can be returned to the N. Y. C. at Cleveland, 
regardless of what road in Cleveland it may be delivered 
to. We are told that the cars cannot be loaded in this 
manner, that delivery must be taken on the N. Y. C. 
Railroad; or, in other words, the N. Y. C. should receive 
a haul or earnings on the car. It often happens that 
this cannot be accomplished. Our contention is that the 
equipment can be loaded to points nearest the home 
route regardless of who may receive the haul on car. 
Cleveland being the terminal of six large railroads, cars 
can be returned to homebound route without any diffi- 
culty, and we see no reason why cars cannot be loaded 
to Cleveland to the various connections in Cleveland and, 
after emptied, returned to the road which is nearest to 
the home route. We would appreciate it if you will 
kindly advise us the legal or interstate ruling on this 
matter.” 

Answer: Car Service Rules 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association prescribed the method for re- 
turning foreign cars to their owners, and substantially 
provide that such cars should be loaded so _ that 
the home road will participate in the freight rate, or 
loaded to the road from which originally réceived if such 
loading is in the direction of the home road, or loaded to 
an intermediate road in the direction of the home road, or 
loaded in local service in the direction of any junction 
point with the home road, in which event the owner would 
have the right to demand the return of his empty cars 
at the junction point where delivered loaded. When a 
car is loaded to an intermediate road in the direction 
of the home road, a note in said rule 2 provides that 
“a road or a combination of roads competing with the 
road owning the car from point of delivery to destina- 
tion should not be considered an intermediate road or 
roads.” Other rules in said code of rules prescribe fur- 
ther conditions for the return of loaded or empty cars. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on Dec. 22, 1916, 
served an order on the carriers requiring them to show 
cause before the Commission on December 28 why they 
should not return cars to their owners in accordance 
with the rules above described. The order further pro- 
vides for a general return of all freight cars to their 
owners, without diversion or misuse, after being unloaded 
at destination, either loaded or empty direct, if belonging 
to direct connections, or through the proper home route 
if belonging to other than direct connection. 
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Measure of Damages to Middlemen Under Cummins 


Amendment. 

Wisconsin. —Question “When making a shipment di 
rect to a customer from our factorw stock, the charg 
for which is relayed through a distributing branch, i. « 
the factory billing the branch at a fixed transfer price, 
and the branch billing its customer at a resale price, in 
the event of the shipment becoming lost or damaged in 
transit, what price is the proper and legal basis for a 
claim? What would be the invoiced value of the goods 
at the time and place of shipment, as designated by this 
clause in the bill of lading?” 

Answer: See our answer to “Ohio,” published on page 


870 of the Oct. 28, 1916, issue of The Traffic World, for 
our full views on this subject. 
* J . 
Initial Carrier’s Liability for Damages. 


Indiana.—Question: “Some time ago we forwarded a 
shipment of kitchen cabinets destined to a point in Kan- 
sas. This shipment was loaded in a car at our platform 
direct to Kansas City, thence moving as L. C. L., being 
handled in Kansas City by a transfer company. When 
unpacked by our customer same was found to contain 
concealed damages. We believe this damage was caused > 
by rough handling on the part of the railroad company 
between Kansas City and point of destination. However, 
upon presentation of claim against the originating line 
at Kansas City, they declined same, claiming that dam- 
ages might have occurred between New Castle and Kan- 
sas City. Kindly advise what recourse we have in this 
instance, citing us to any court decisions covering. We 
should not have to stand this loss, as article was in 
perfect condition when loaded in car at New Castle.” 

Answer: While a transfer company may not be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Act to regulate commerce, 
nor to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, because it is not a common carrier belonging to 
any of the classes enumerated in the act, yet it is a 
common carrier or transportation company in the con- 
templation and for the purposes of the Carmack amend- 
ment to the act. This amendment makes the initial 
carrier liable to the owner of property lost or damaged 
by it or by any common carrier or transportation com- 
pany to which the property may be delivered or over 
whose lines it may pass. The theory of the law is that 
the initial carrier, in spite of any stipulation to the con- 
trary, shall be denied, when it receives property in one 
state to be transported to a point in another state in- 
volving the use of a connecting carrier for some part 
of the way, to have adopted such other carrier as its 
agent, and to incur liability throughout the entire route. 

Assuming that the shipment in question was billed 
through from New Castle to the final destination point 
in Kansas, and that the injury was sustained somewhere 
in transit through a fault or negligence of the carrier, an 
action would properly lie against either the initial carrier 
or against the carrier through whose fault the damage 
actually resulted. There are many authorities on this 
point. See Atlantic Coast Line vs. Riverside Mills, 219 
U. S. 186; C., C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Hayes (Ind. 1913), 
102 N. E. 39; the Cummins Amendment, 33 I. C. C. 687 
(see Traffic World, May 22, 1915, page 1118). 

* * * 
Damage to Shipment Moving Water and Rail. 

New York.—Question: “During the season of 1914 we 
had a carload of material shipped us from Europe. When 
received here we found the shipment had been damaged 
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by water. The damage, in our estimation, could not be 
classified as a concealed loss, in that the packages 
showed the effects of moisture on the outside. We pre- 
sented claim to the transportation company and they 
have turned it doWn, claiming the damage occurred prob- 
ably either with the ocean carriers or between the docks 
and the bonded warehouse at New York. They intimated 
that they might pay half the claim, in that the ocean 
carriers do not participate with the rail lines in claims 
for damages. Who is responsible for the damage between 
the ocean liner and the warehouse? Also, who is re- 
sponsible for damage between the warehouse and the rail 
lines? Our claim was presented immediately on arrival 
of shipment at destination.” 

Answer: A shipment originating at a point in Europe 
and destined to an inland point in the United States on 
the line of a rail carrier is not governed by the provisions 
of the Carmack amendment to the act, and the owner of 
such a shipment received in a damaged condition must 
establish the liability of the carrier by proving that it 
was the particular one whose fault or negligence was 
the cause of the injury. Where, therefore, shipments 
are hidden from view, and moved via water and connect- 
ing rail carriers, it is not easy for the latter carrier to 
show the exact condition of the shipment on its receipt 
from the former, a rail carrier frequently assumes the 
responsibility of paying a given percentage of the loss 
claimed, in consideration of being fully released from any 
further liability. 


The matter of determining the liability for loss or in- 
jury to goods moving by water, and received at a ware- 
house for forwarding by certain rail carriers, is usually 
one of contract or custom of the trade. Where it is 
proper under the usages of a trade, or the necessities 
of the case, for a warehouseman to receive from a 
steamer goods marked in its care for forwarding by cer- 
tain lines, and a loss or damage results between the 
receipt of the goods from the steamer and their delivery 
to the rail carrier for further transportation, the ware- 
houseman would be liable, since the water carrier’s con- 
tract of carriage has been completed and that of the 
rail carrier has not yet begun. Where, however, the goods 
are billed through and the water carrier stores them 
in a warehouse because the rail carrier is not ready to 
receive them, such goods would still be considered in 
transit, and the first carrier’s liability will not be at an 
end or changed to that of a warehouseman. 

See our further views on this subject in our answer 
to “Iowa,” published on page 1061 of the Dec. 5, 1914, 
issue of The Traffic World. 


* * * 


Place for Bringing Overcharge Action. 


Arkansas.—Question: “Shipment originating in Mis- 
souri, destination in Arkansas. Overcharge is discovered 
in the rate. Can you give us legal reference which pro- 
vides that the statute of limitation in the state in which 
the shipment originates takes precedence over that in 
state of destination?” 

Answer: A claim for overcharges being in the nature 
of a claim for damages, any complaint for the recovery 
thereof may be filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission within two years from the time when the goods 
were delivered. Such an action, however, may be brought 
in a state court having jurisdiction of the parties without 
prior determination by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and if brought in a state court, may be brought 
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either against the carrier who charged the excess rate 
or against the carrier who collected the same; the action 
being for the repayment of a sum of money exacted and 
received by the carrier in violation of the contract of 
shipment. As a consequence, the statute of limitations 
in effect in the particular state in which the action is 
brought, and before the court having jurisdiction over 
the parties, would govern the same. We know of no 
court decision holding that the statute in the state in 
which the shipment originates takes precedence over thai 
in the state of destination. 


Measure of Damages Under the Cummins Amendment. 


Minnesota.—Question: ‘“‘A’ ships from a point in Min- 
nesota to Minneapolis one carload of corn to a commis- 
sion firm at Minneapolis for sale. Upon arrival of car 
and before delivery, this carload of corn is sold for $1 
per bushel. The railroad company, in attempting to make 
delivery, wrecked the car so that the contents of the 
same are completely lost and no delivery is ever made. 
The railroad company, however, neglects to notify the 
shipper or the shipper’s commission agent of the wreck 
of this car until about three weeks later, when inquiry 
is made by shipper’s commission agent. The commission 
agent upon learning that the car is wrecked, goes out in 
the open market and buys a car of corn at the prevailing 
price, which, we will say, is $1.50 per bushel. The ship- 
per then presents claim against the company on the 
basis of $1.50 per bushel. The company offers to pay $1 
per, bushel in settlement. What is the correct measure 
of damages in this case, and can the railroad company 
be held liable for the full amount of $1.50 per bushel, this 
shipment moving under the Cummins amendment?” 


Answer: See our answers to “Kansas,” “Texas,” 
“Massachusetts,” published on page 1145 of the Dec. 2, 
1916, issue of The Traffic World, relative to this subject, 
as well as the measure of damages in duplicate shipments. 


BASIS FOR REPARATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
A new way for trying to compel the Commission spe- 
cifically to decide when a rate became unlawful, as a 
basis for reparation, it is believed, is set forth in the 
petition of the State of Maryland et al. against the “Balti- 
more, Chesapeake & Atlantic and others, filed by John 
B. Daish and Albert C. Ritchie, the attorney-general of 
Maryland. They charge that rates on crushed stone from 
Birdsboro and Devault, Pa., and Port Deposit, Md., to 
various destinations where the state is giving aid in the 
construction of roads, are unjust, unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, and unduly prejudicial. 


The petition is in the usual form with the exception 
of an averment that “as, pending the decision of this 
petition, the petitioners will be compelled to pay the 
aforesaid unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
and unduly prejudicial rates and charges, petitioners claim 
reparation from and after Oct. 31, 1916, occasioned by 
the payment of said rates and charges.” 


The demand for reparation from a specific date prior 
to the filing of the complaint is unusual, but in this in- 
stance it was possible because the rates against which 
the complaint was laid. were advanced from and after 
October 31. The complainants, other than the state, are 
the three members of the State Roads Commission. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
. Cases Receatly Decided by State and Federal Courts 
Trae wvgg Pr a Bing nee ees by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 


Damages: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ga.) The suit in this case was for 
damage to the shipper caused by excessive loss in weight 
in a carload of green hides, the petition alleging that 
the hides lost 1,398 pounds in weight by reason of shrink- 
age caused by the drying of the hides in the course of 
transportation, and that this loss in weight was due to 
the negligent, unusual and unnecessary delay of the car- 
rier in transporting and delivering the shipment. The 
market value of the hides at the time it is alleged they 
should have been delivered at Louisville, Ky., was 15% 
cents per pound, and their market value on the day 
they were actually delivered was the same per pound. 
The petition, in our judgment, sets forth a cause of action, 
under section 2773 of the Civil Code of 1910, which pro- 
vides that, “where a carrier fails to deliver goods in a 
reasonable time, the measure of damages is the differ- 


ence between the market value at the time and place , 


they should have been delivered and the time of actual 
delivery.” While it is shown that there was no differ- 
ence between the value of the hides per pound at the 
time and place they should have been delivered and. the 
time of actual delivery, it is shown that there was a 
difference between the total market value of the hides 
themselves, they having lost 1,398 pounds in weight after 
their delivery to the carrier for shipment, and before their 
delivery to the consignee. There was no error in over- 
ruling the general and special grounds of the demurrer. 
This ruling is not in conflict with the decision in Brown 
vs. Clayton, 12 Ga. 565 (12), cited by counsel for the 
plaintiff in error; for the holding there was that a carrier 
is not liable for any deterioration of goods arising from 
causes inherent in the goods themselves, when the carrier 
is free from all fault—Southern Ry. Co. vs. Bloch, 90 
S. E. Rep. 656. 


Reasonable Time: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ga.) Whether goods shipped are de- 
livered within a reasonable time is a question of fact for 
the jury, and depends on the facts of each case, includ- 
ing the usual and ordinary time required for carriage 
between the two points, the preparations made by the 
carrier, whether ample or not, its effort or lack of effort 
to properly dispatch the goods, the information given by 
the shipper to the carrier as to any special reasons for 
speedy transit and delivery, the character of the ship- 
ment, and kindred circumstances.—Columbus & Western 
Ry. vs. Flournoy, 75 Ga. 745 (2); Southern Ry. Co. vs. 
Bloch, 90 S. E. Rep. 656. 

The court did not err in refusing to permit certain 
witnesses for the defendant to testify as to what would 
be a reasonable time for the transit of like shipments 
between the two points in question, the defendant being 
allowed to introduce evidence as to the usual and cus- 
tomary time of such shipments between the two points. 
—Id. 

Special Damages: 
(Sup. Ct. of Miss., Div. A.) Where a cotton buyer of 





limited means and credit having purchased 47 bales of 
cotton to fulfill his contract for future delivery of 100 
bales, informed the agent of the railroad by which he 
shipped out the 47 bales that he was loaded up with 150 
bales in the town, and if he did not get the 47 bales 
shipped through immediately, he would be blocked off 
from doing any business, there was not sufficient notice 
to the road to warrant the buyer’s recovering against 
it, for a delay in delivery, special damages on account 
of the suspension of his business for 20 days for want 
of finances and credit arising from his inability to move 
out some of the cotton he had on hand, his line of credit 
being exhausted.—Yazoo & M. V. R. Co. vs. Jacobson, 72 
Sou. 889. 

Verdict: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ga.) There was some evidence which 
authorized the inference that the defendant’s delay in 
delivering the shipment was unusual and unnecessary, and 
that this delay was responsible for the loss in weight of 
the hides shipped; and, the verdict of the jury having 
been approved by the trial judge, this court will not in- 
terfere—Southern Ry. Co. vs. Bloch, 90 S. E. Rep. 656. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Contract: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ga.) A receipt issued by an express 
company for an interstate shipment, setting out the pre- 
cise terms under which the carrier undertakes to trans- 
port the goods, constitutes, when accepted by the con- 
signor, a contract between the parties, and the consignor 
will be bound by the reasonable stipulations therein. See 
Adams Express Co. vs. Croninger, 226 U. S. 91, 33 Sup. Ct. 
148, 57 L. Ed. 314, 44 L. R. A. (N. S.) 257; Lynch vs. 
Southern Express Co. 90 S. E. Rep. 655. 
Contract—Waiver: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ga.) There was no conduct on 
the part of the carrier’s agent that amounted to a waiver 
by the carrier of the express terms of the contract of 
shipment. The shipper was not induced to delay action 
or to act to his hurt by a refusal of the carrier to pay, 
which was based on a different ground from that finally 
urged to defeat his claim for damages. The pleadings 
and the evidence demanded a verdict in favor of the 
defendant, and the appellate division of the municipal 
court did not err in overruling the motion for a new trial. 
—Lynch vs. Southern Express Co., 90 S. E. Rep. 655. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Diseased Cattle: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) Under act Cong. March 
3, 1905, c. 1496, 1, 3, 4, 33 Stat. 1264 (U. S. Comp. St. 
1913, 8701, 8703, 8704), and the express provision of a fed- 
eral quarantine regulation adopted thereunder, cattle which 
had been exposed to disease, might, without inspection, 
be shipped as uninspected exposed cattle for immediate 
slaughter from quarantined territory to slaughtering cen- 
ters in another state, where separate pens are provided 
for yarding exposed cattle, so that a carrier, refusing to 
accept them for shipment unless they were dipped, was 
liable in damages for the consequent shrinkage and injury. 
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—Pecos & N. T. Ry. Co. vs. Hall, 189 S. W. Rep. 535. 
Interstate Shipment: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) Where cattle are injured 
due to negligence of the carrier in an interstate ship- 
ment, the rights of the parties are fixed by federal statute 
and decisions, and state statutes as to validity of carriage 
contracts have no application—Betka vs. Houston & T. 
C. R. Co. et al., 189 S. W. Rep. 532. 

Limited Liability: 

(Sup. Ct. of Apps. of Va.) Under a bill of lading fixing 
live stock value and limiting recovery to’ that sum, the 
shipper can recover any damage less than such valuation 
which resulted from delivery of other and inferior stock, 
although he realized on the market more than such valua- 
tion. Chesapeake & O. Ry. Co. vs. Rebman & Clark, 90 
S. E. Rep. 629. 

Notice of Loss: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) Where the shipper had a 
contract for transportation of cattle at a reduced rate, 
which required notice and action within 40 days of dis- 
covery of damage, and declared the rights of the parties, 
it was not a question for the jury whether the contract 
entered into was reasonable.—Betka vs. Houston & T. C. 
R. Co. et al., 189 S. W. Rep. 532. 

Where the shipper could, immediately on arrival of the 
cattle, have determined the extent of their injuries due 
to the carrier’s negligence in an interstate shipment, but 
failed to give notice, there was no question for the jury 
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whether a contract, requiring notice and suit within 40 
days of delivery, was valid.—Id. 


Where a carriage contract was executed prior to aci 
Cong. March 4, 1915, c. 176, 38 Stat. 1196, amend- 
ing Hepburn -act, June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 34 Stat. 
584, providing that no notice of claim or filing thereof 
shall be required as a condition precedent to recovery 
for damages to interstate shipments, but suit was brought 
after such enactment, it did not apply; there being nothing 
to indicate that it was intended to have any retroactive 
effect.—Id. 


(Sup. Ct. of Apps. of Va.) Failure to give notice of 
damage by delivery of other and inferior live stock in- 
stead of those consigned, within five days of delivery, 
does not preclude recovery where notice was given with- 
out delay on discovery of the loss—Chesapeake & O. 
Ry. Co. vs. Rebman & Clark, 90 S. E. Rep. 629. 


Released Rate: 

(St. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) There is no merit in the 
contention that the consideration for special conditions 
of shipping contract was invalid on the ground that the 
lesser rates therein provided for were contrary to the 
schedules approved by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the absence of evidence that the rate provided 
for was not one of two rates approved by the Commission. 
—Betka vs. Houston & T. C. R. Co. et al., 189 S. W. Rep. 
533. 





Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1916, by West Publishing Co.) 








REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Concurrent Powers: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) Where the federal and 
state governments have concurrent power, and the fed- 
eral government is inactive, the state’s power may be 
executed.—Pecos & N. T. Ry. Co. vs. Hall, 189 S. W. Rep. 
535. 

Congressional Action: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) The federal government’s 
power as to interstate shipments is paramount, and, when 
the interstate transportation of live stock is taken under 
direct federal supervision and a system devised by which 
diseased stock may be excluded from interstate commerce, 
any state regulations in respect thereto cease to have any 
force, and the acts of Congress and the regulations there- 
under will alone control.—Pecos & N. T. Ry. Co. vs. Hall, 
189 S. W. Rep. 535. 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ga.) The action against the express 
company was based on an interstate shipment; and, under 
the ruling in M., K. & T. Ry. Co. vs. Harriman, 227 U. S. 
657, 673, 33 Sup. Ct. 397, 57 L. Ed. 690 (2), it is not un- 
reasonable to limit the time within which claims for 
failure to make delivery should be filed. The validity 
of such a stipulation in a contract relating to an inter- 
state shipment is a federal question, and must be deter- 
mined under the rules adopted by the federal courts.— 
M., K. & T. Ry. Co. vs. Harriman, supra; Lynch vs. South- 
ern Express Co., 90 S. E. Rep. 655. 

Place of Delivery. 


(Ct. of Apps. of N. Y.) Under the interstate commerce 





acts (act Feb. 4, 1887, 2, 3, 17; act Feb. 19, 1903; act 
June 29, 1906) and the New York Public Service Com- 
missions law, 31, 32, where a manufacturing company’s 
plant covered 180 acres and contained an elaborate system 
of tracks operated by several engines directed by a plant 
master of transportation, so complicated that distribution 
of cars of freight to the company’s various mills and 
storehouses thereon by the carrier was impracticable, a 
carrier was not bound to distribute, along such intermural 
track system, cars of freight to the company, nor to make 
allowance to the company for its performance of such 
services, but delivery to the general storage tracks at 
the plant was sufficient, such delivery being both reason- 
able and customary at other similar plants—New York 
Cent. & H. R. R. Co. vs. General Electric Co., 114 N. E. 
Rep. 115. 

Nor could the manufacturer recover in quantum meriut 
for such services in distributing cars of freight for the 
carrier throughout its plant, whether they were perform«d 
before or after New York Public Service Commissions 
law, 31, 32, went into effect, since the work was no part 
of the task of carriage.—Id. 

Rebates: 


(Ct. of Apps. of N. Y.) Under the interstate commerce 
acts (act Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 24 Stat. 379, 2, 3,17 U. S. 
Comp. St. 1913, 8564, 8565, 8566; act Feb. 19, 1903, c. 708, 
32 Stat. 847; act June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 34 Stat. 584) and 
New York Public Service Commissions law (Laws 1907, 
c. 429) 31, 32, prohibiting rebates, a carrier may make 
reasonable allowance for necessary services, of the con- 
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signee in completing delivery, since “transportation” in- 
cludes delivery—New York Cent. & H. R. R. Co. vs. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., 114 N. E. Rep. 115. 

Under the interstave commerce acts (act Feb. 4, 1887, 
2, 3, 17; act Feb. 19, 1903; act June 29, 1906) and New 
York Public Service Commissions Law, 31, 32, an allow- 
ance for services, rendered by the consignee after de- 
livery has been made and transportation is completed, is 
an unlawful “rebate” and preference.—Id. 

Spotting Cars: 

(Ct. of Apps. of N. Y.) The practice of hauling cars 
to points along an industrial spur convenient to shipper 
or consignor is known as “spotting,” and is commonly 


and fairly regarded as part of the work of carriage, “in- . 


dustrial spurs,” within the switching limits designated 
by the carrier, being regarded for many purposes as an 
extension of the terminals—New York Cent. & H. R. R. 
Co. vs. General Electric Co., 114 N. E. 115. 


SUBJECTS OF REGULATION. 


Intrastate Shipment: 

(Sup. Ct. of Mo.) Where grain is shipped in carload 
lots from points in the state to another point therein 
to be there sold by a consignee on the floor of the board 
of trade, with no intention of the shippers, express or 
implied, to ship beyond such point, it is an intrastate 
shipment; any further shipment under the buyer’s direc- 
tion being a new shipment.—State ex rel. Chicago, M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Public Service Commission of Mo. 
et al., 189 S. W. Rep. 377. 

That after cars of grain under a shipment from other 
points in the state to Kansas City, to be there sold, have 
arrived, they are for convenience of the carrier placed 
by it on a hold track in the state of Kansas, till the grain 
is sold, does not destroy the intrastate character of the 
shipment.—Id. 

An “interstate shipment” exists when a commodity has 
been turned over by a shipper to a common carrier to 
be transported from one state to another under a con- 
tract of shipment; the definite character of such shipment 
being fixed when the movement of the commodity has 
commenced for the purpose of transportation.—Id. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Newark will 
take place January 9, at The Washington. The speakers 
will be the newly elected senator from New Jersey, Joseph 
S. Frelinghuysen; Mayor Raymond; the president of the 
Board of Trade of Newark, Uzal McCarter, and a number 
of others. H. B. R. Potter is the new editor of the club’s 
publication, The Tariff. 





The Memphis (Tenn.) Traffic-and Transportation Club 
has been organized with the following officers:  Presi- 
dent, V. D. Fort, assistant freight traffic manager, Illinois 
Central Railroad; vice-president, W. A. Turner, general 
freight agent, Southern Railway; secretary-treasurer, John 
C. Ryan, general agent, freight department, N., C. & St. 
L. Railway. The club will hold its first meeting in Janu- 
ary, when prominent railroad officials will speak. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 

Case 7818, Port Huron & Duluth S. S. Co., reopened 
for further hearing to determine the propriety of all the 
divisions prescribed in supplemental order in this pro- 
ceeding of Nov. 4, 1916. 
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l Personal Notes | 


Officials of the Baltimore & Ohio point to the recent 
appointment of an assistant general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, as an indication of 
a renewed campaign to 
obtain a larger volume 
of traffic and develop 





the business handled 
through the Pennsyl- 
vania port. W. F. Rich- 


ardson, who has been 
transferred from Boston 
to be in charge of the 
Philadelphia office, will 
report direct to the gen- 
eral freight department 
at Baltimore. He was 
formerly commercial 
freight agent in New 
England. He is a native 
of Cambridge, Mass. He 
entered railroad service 
in 1887 as clerk with the Nickel Plate Fast Freight Line 
and the same year entered the employ of the Fitchburg 
Fast Freight Line in Boston. The following year he be- 
came a Clerk in the New England offices of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway and was promoted to chief 
clerk and New England traveling freight agent, .success- 
ively, until 1897, when he took the position of soliciting 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, at Boston. In May, 1907, 
he was promoted to commercial freight agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, at Boston. 








Charles W. Robie, the new president of the Traffic Club 
of New England, is the New England manager of the 
American Express Com- 
pany. He entered the 
service of that company 
when he was eighteen 
years old, and has been 
with it, in one capacity 
or another, ever since. 
He has been one of the 
traffic club vice-presi- 
dents since it was organ- 
ized in 1911. The club 
has a total membership 
(resident and non-resi- 
dent) of four hundred 
and forty-five, and a 
strong effort will be 
made in the immediate 
future to obtain a large 
number of new members. 
Mr. Rebie was born in 
New Hampshire. He began with the express company as 
clerk and driver in a small country office; he worked 
through the various departments in a city office; was 
chief clerk in a superintendent’s office; was a route agent 
or traveling auditor; was superintendent for ten years, 
and for ten years he has occupied his present position. 
In 1911 Mr. Robie visited Europe with the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce party, as a representative of the American 
Express Company and the New York Central lines; he 
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was also with one of the Chamber of Commerce parties 
which visited South America in 1913. 





C. W. Pinney, assistant general freight and passenger 
agent of the Coal and Coke Railway Company, Elkins, 
W. Va., has received an extended leave of absence on 
account of ill health. 

James Burton, Jr., is appointed traffic manager of the 
Shreveport, Alexandria & Southwestern Railway System, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. . 

Edward M. Smart, attorney for the Chicago & North- 
western for Wisconsin, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral counsel, with office at Chicago, Ill. R. N. Van Doren 
will become attorney for Wisconsin succeeding Mr. Smart. 

C. H. Morehouse, division freight agent of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, with office at Denver, Colo., 
has been appointed general eastern freight agent, with 
office at New York City. 

H. R. Mason, traveling freight agent of the Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western Railroad, with office at Pittsburgh, has 
resigned to go with the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
lines in Mexico in the same capacity. H. S. Mullins, con- 
tracting freight agent of the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road, with office at Detroit, has resigned to join the so- 
liciting staff of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient lines 
in Mexico. 

C. P. Ross of the engineering department of the Union 
Pacific, has been appointed industrial agent, with head- 
quarters at Omaha. 

H. R. Higgins, commercial agent of the Southern Rail- 
way at San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed Pacific 
coast agent, with same headquarters. 

Edwin Brooker has been appointed traffic manager of 
the Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western, with office at Lisbon, 
O. The office of general freight and passenger agent has 
been abolished. 

H. H. Swearingen has been appointed general agent of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with office at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., in charge of the freight and passenger de- 
partments, succeeding W. D. Sanborn, deceased. 

George Stephen, whose recent promotion to the posi- 
tion of freight traffic manager of the Canadian Northern 
Railway System has already been announced, was born 
July 5, 1876, at Montreal, Que. He entered railway serv- 
ice June 22, 1889, since which he has been: To August, 
1899, in foreign freight department, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way at Montreal, Que., and St. John, N. B.; Sept. 1, 1899, 
to July, 1900, chief clerk, general freight office, same 
road, at Winnipeg, Man.; July to December, 1900, travel- 
ing freight agent same road in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan; January to June, 1901, contracting agent same road 
in Kootenay territory; June, 1901, to Dec. 1, 1906, chief 
clerk, general freight office, Canadian Northern Railway 
at Winnipeg; Dec. 1, 1906, to May 1, 1909, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent same road; May 1, 1909, to Feb. 29, 
1916, general freight agent; March 1, appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager. 

William Hodgdon, freight traffic manager of the Penn- 
sylvania lines west of Pittsburgh, has been promoted to 
the position of traffic manager. 

PROGRESS OF AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING. 

Steel merchant vessels building or under contract to 
be built in private American shipyards on Dec. 1, 1916, 
according to builders’ returns to the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Department of Commerce, numbered 400 of 1,428,003 
gross tons. On Dec. 1, 1915, builders’ returns of construc- 
tion or contracts for the construction of steel merchant 
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vessels aggregated 202 vessels of 761,511 gross tons. The 
tonnage building or ordered on Dec. 1, 1916, however, was 
less (17 vessels of 51,943 gross tons), than on Nov. 1, 
1916, the first break in the line of increases. since the 
issue of these monthly returns began in February, 1916. 
During November American yards finished 22 vessels of 
68,922 gross tons which had been carried in these state- 
ments, and made new contracts for 7 steel merchant ves- 
sels of 18,285 gross tons. 


CAR SUPPLY INVESTIGATION 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

After an all-day hearing December 28 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission took under advisement the ques- 
tion of whether it shall seek to solve the car shortage 
problem by ordering all railroads to return cars of other 
lines to their owners immediately upon unloading. 

Railroad representatives, headed by W. W. Atterbury, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania and president of the 
American Railway Association, appearing in response to 
a summons to show cause why such an order should not 
be issued, earnestly urged against the proposed action. 
They said that most of the roads were doing their best 
to deal fairly with the public, and argued that a hard 
and fast rule by the Commission would interfere with 
operations and make the situation worse. 

Commissioner McChord said the railroads seemed to 
pay no attention to the orders of the railway associa- 
tion, which has adopted various drastic measures to relieve 
car shortage. : 

“The railroads,’ he said, “not only have violated their 
written and verbal agreements, but they have been en- 
gaged deliberately in the pastime of stealing cars from 
each other.” 

Adoption or prescription of car return rules by the Com- 
mission, in the opinion of W. W. Atterbury, would bring 
about a calamitous condition. That would be the result 
because any rule adopted or prescribed by the Commis- 
sion would be inelastic because it has the effect of statu- 
tory law and could not be changed except upon formal 
hearing, report and order, he said. 


It is the opinion of the railroad managers of the coun- 
try, as gathered by the American Railway Association in 
the short period elapsing between the issuance of the 
order to show cause, issued December 22, and the hear- 
ing on December 28, that the car service commission of 
the association, with the co-operation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and shippers, should have an op- 
portunity to work out the car congestion problem with- 
out the interjection of an order by the federal regulating 
body. 

Opposition to the proposal of the Commission, that it 
issue orders making the car return rules of the old Ameri- 
can Railway Association, the rules of the Commission 
was expressed in unmistakable language at the hearing 
by Mr. Atterbury and George Hodges, the head of the car 
return activities of the railway association. Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners appeared to be surprised by 
the objections raised on behalf of the railroads. Mr. 
Hodges conveyed the information that there is opposi- 
tion by reading a notice prepared by his office on Decem- 
ber 27 which had not been given to the public. Com- 
missioner Clements made particular inquiries as to the 
date of the preparation of that paper, as if he were try- 
ing to determine when the railway association had 
changed a position he assumed it had taken. 
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When Mr. Atterbury was on the stand he was asked 
when the association had had a meeting. He said that 
four members of the executive committee met at 9 o’clock 
on the morning of the hearing. He adde1 that while the 
four members constituted a quorum of the executive 
committee he would not like to say that whatever actioa 
the four might take could be quoted as the action of the 
association, although it might be taken as indicating the 
trend of thought. 

“As I see it, this is not the time for the issuance of 
an arbitrary order on this subject,’ said Mr. Atterbury. 
“It is a time rather for close co-operation by the rail- 
roads, the Commission and shippers. Commissioner Clark 
a year ago gave us great help in dealing with the New 
England situation. It is one of the most obvious of facts 
that during the winter months we must change operating 
policies every day to adapt them to varying weather coun- 
ditions. Just for the sake of illustration: Six inches of 
snow in New York City in twenty-four hours will cause 
5,000 freight cars to be piled up at New York gateways. 
I am afraid the prescribing of rules for the return of cars 
under conditions now prevailing would be calamitous. 

“The European war has produced commercial condi- 
tions wholly unlike those that ever before prevailed. 
Under normal conditions the Pennsylvania Railroad is a 
car creditor. On a receding volume of business the 
Pennsylvania’s cars are returned to it and foreign cars 
are sent to us to such an extent that we become a car 
debtor. 

“The European war has made the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company a distributing instead of an originating 
carrier. That means that cars are being sent to us in 
excess Of those we send to our connections. It means 
that production is taking place at points off the Penn- 
sylvania’s lines which are usually receivers instead of 
originators of freight. The car return rules, which have 
recently been revised, were the result of development 
during a long period of years. They provided for condi- 
tions that in five out of six years deal with a plethora 
instead of a shortage of cars. During five of any six- 
year period the railroads themselves do not want the car 
return rules observed. 


“It is a fair question for the Commission to ask us 
why the railroads don’t obey their own laws. The an- 
swer is the great change produced by the European war, 
as I have indicated. We have not had an opportunity 
to consider the proposals of the Commission. I imagine 
that most of the railroads found themselves in the posi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania. Most of us found this order to 
show cause on our desks Tuesday morning. The Penn- 
sylvania board met the next day, and it was not until 
this morning that any of us had an opportunity to hold 
a meeting of the American Railway Association.” 


George Stuart Patterson, who conducted the examina- 
tion of Mr. Atterbury, asked him to answer a question 
asked by Commissioner Clements while George Hodges 
was on the stand. The question was what should be 
done to prevent the annual distress, as the Commissioner 
put it, of car shortage. Mr. Hodges did not like to express 
an opinion on that point, but Mr. Atterbury was willing 
to talk about it. 

“I think each road knows what it would like to do 
about extending its terminals and increasing its track- 
age, but whatever is done must be with the help and 
co-operation of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the shippers. I think by the co-operation of the shippers 
conditions could be much improved. If the latter would 
increase their unloading facilities the effect would be 
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good. Let me illustrate what I mean by telling condi- 
tions in Philadelphia. At the time I have in mind, the 
Pennsylvania had storage room for about 3,800 cars, from 
which point it could furnish cars required by shippers. At 
that time the shippers had facilities for unloading about 
1,400 cars. Now we have room for the storage of 7,000 
cars, but shippers have increased their unloading facili- 
ties so the total is only 1,800. The result has been the 
clearing of our running tracks, but not of an accelerated 
movement of equipment. That is why I suggest a co- 
operation between the carriers, the shippers and the 
Commission.” 

Not a word was said at the beginning of the hearing 
about the jurisdiction of the Commission over the return 
of cars. George Hodges took the stand and under the 
direction of Examiner Dow read into the record the car 


statistics compiled from the report by the railroads to 


the car service commission, the substance of which has 
heretofore been published in The Traffic World. 

“nave you any figures to show what percentage relation 
there is on these same roads in normal times?” asked 
Chairman Meyer. His object in making that inquiry was 
obvious. Certain roads were shown as having from 5 to 
25 per cent more cars on their rails than are owned hy 
them. The figures, however, de not show what condi- 
tions as to percentage relationships between owned cars 
and cars on the rails prevail in ordinary times. Mr. 
Hodges said he had no such figures. All his figures show 
is the movement of cars since the association began try- 
ing to accelerate the return of equipment to its owners. 
Among the exhibits he placed in the record was a list 
of embargoes that had been reported to the car commis- 
sion up to the close of business December 27. 


“The car service commission has found the prime neces- 
sity in the present situation to be the prevention of the 
flow of cars into congested territory,” said Mr. Hodges. 
“It is obvious that unless the inflow is prevented the con- 
gestion cannot be broken. The car service commission 
and the railroads have hired inspectors to hurry the move- 
ment of cars. Equipment has been unloaded into ware- 
houses and on to the ground. There has been encourag- 
ing improvement. The presence of inspectors has tended 
to spur railroad employes to achieve the object desired. 
The number of misusers of equipment has been substan- 
tially reduced. I can’t say that there is now a large mis- 
use of equipment.” - 

Mr. Hodges then filed the report in which the railroads 
that. had not complied with the order to return an excess 
of box cars to southern and western roads were placed 
in the pillory. Among the number of roads having an 
excess of coal cars was the New Orleans & Norti- 
eastern, which December 8 had an excess of such equip- 
ment equaling 41 per cent. Commissioner Clements 
pricked up his ears when that road was mentioned be- 
cause the vice-president of it has been in Washington 
undertaking to “start something” because, as he has set 
forth in The Traffic World, his road’s connections have 
not returned its cars to its rails. The discussion caused 
by the allegation that the New Orleans & Northeastern 
on the day mentioned had more than its share of coal 
cars developed the fact that railroads on which coal orig- 
inates have extraordinary quantities of coal cars, while 
the delivering carriers have only small quantities of such 
equipment and a percentage, such as was mentioned 
respecting the coal car supply of the New Orleans & 
Northeastern, really means nothing. 

Under cross-examination by Mr. Patterson, Mr. Hodges 
brought out the fact that the progressive demurrage tar- 
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iffs went into effect on days between December 11 and 
15 and the advanced per diem on December 15, so the 
effect of the changes caused by the new rates has not 
yet been ascertained. 

Mr. Hodges said the rules proposed by the Commission 
are not as up to date as those which the American Rail- 
way Association has recently prescribed and which, as 
he thinks, should be tried out before the Commission 
undertakes anything. He said that Interstate Commerce 
Commission rules would not be elastic enough. The rail- 
way association rules, for instance, he said, forbid diver- 
sion of homeward-bound cars, but the prohibition is modi- 
fied by the fact that such a car may be diverted on pay- 
ment of a penalty of ten dollars. He suggested that under 
certain circumstances and conditions diversion is justified 
and the offender is able to satisfy the owner of the car 
by giving him ten dollars. Under the Act to regulate 
commerce, however, the penalty could be $5,000 for a 
violation of the law. 


Order for Hearing. 


The Commission on December 22 issued what struck 
many veterans in railway regulation work as being a 
bold order or notice directing the railroads to show 
cause why it should not issue orders directing them to 
return equipment, either under the rules of the railway 
association, or under rules it had found to be reasonable 
and had prescribed for the return of such equipment. 
The order was issued in docket No. 9284, Car Supply In- 
vestigation, and is as follows: 


Upon consideration of the record in the above-entitled pro- 
ceeding, and good cause appearing therefor, 

It is ordered that respondents be, and they are hereby, notified 
and required to show cause herein before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
December 28, 1916, at 10 a. m., why an order should not be 
entered. requiring respondents to return to their owners, with- 
out diversion or misuse, all foreign open-top cars and all rail- 
road owned or controlled refrigerator, heater, ventilated and 
insulated cars after being unloaded at destination, either loaded 
or empty (a) direct, if belonging to direct connections, (b) 
through the proper home route if belonging to other than direct 
connections; or in accordance with such other rules as may be 
found reasonable and be prescribed. 

It is further ordered that respondents be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to show cause herein why an order should 
not be entered requiring respondents to return all other foreign 
freight cars to their owners in accordance with Car Service 
Rules 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the American Railway Association, or to 
effect a relocation of such cars in accordance with such other 
rules as may be found reasonable and be prescribed. 

It is further ordered that copies hereof be served upon the 
carriers respondents herein. 


It was supposed that if any carriers have no good reason 
for having retained equipment on their own rails, not- 
withstanding the urgings of the Commission and of the 
railway association, they would challenge the jurisdiction 
of the Commission to make an order requiring them to 
return cars to their owners, because heretofore the gen- 
eral idea has been that the Commission could not concern 
itself with the physical operation of a railroad except to 
eliminate undue discrimination, if after investigation in 
the usual way it had found any to exist. 

The inquiry on December 28 is part of the effort that has 
been put forth by the Commission and the railroads 
jointly to remove that part of the congestion which re- 
sults from improper use of equipment and the improper 
detention of cars by carriers that have not provided them- 
selves with a sufficient quantity of equipment to perform 
their obligations to the public. The railway association 
commission on car service, in a bulletin distributed on 
December 22, by way of comment on its reports pertain- 
ing to the location and return of cars, pilloried the Boston 
& Albany, Maine Central, Lehigh Valley, Philadelphia & 
Reading, New York Central, Michigan Central, Wabash 
and Toledo & Ohio Central because, as its reports indi- 
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cate, they have not been returning equipment in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of the car service commission. 
After giving the figures, its bulletin said: “It is clearly 
apparent from the above that the following raiiways = hav- 
ing an excess of box car equipment have not complied 
with the request of the commission on car service to de- 
liver a designated excess of box cars to southern and 
western connections above the number of box cars re- 
ceived from such connections.” 

The Boston & Albany fell short 5.58 per cent of what 
it should have done; the Lehigh Valley 14.35 per cent; 
the Toledo & Ohio Central 5.80 per cent, in delivering 
box car equipment. The Philadelphia & Reading, New 
York Central, Michigan Central and Wabash and Toledo 
& Ohio Central were not shown to be delivering fewer 
cars to their western and southern connections than asked 
to deliver by the car service commission, but they were 
chided because they held such an excess of equipment 
over what they owned that, in the opinion of the car 
service committeemen, they were worthy of rebuke. 

Other carriers that were returning fewer cars to their 
connections than suggested by the car service committee 
were the Lake Erie & Western, which fell short 13.14 per 
cent; the Chicago & Alton, which fell short 2.71 per cent, 
and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, which fell short 11.85 
per cent. They, however, had not an excess of equip- 
ment on their rails at the time the order was issued, hence 
they escaped from censure. 


No Agreement Reached. 


No, agreement was reached on reconsignment at the 
conference which came to an end late on the afternoon 
of December 21. The matter was left standing without 
any visible change in the situation as it existed when 
the meeting was called. 

The carriers, on the suggestion of Chairman Harrison, 
revised their suggested rules. When they brought in that 
revision they announced that “perishable freight” had 
been withdrawn from the realm covered by the proposed 
rules. In discussing the changes, they spoke only of 
fruits and vegetable, so it was inferred that fresh meats 
and packing-house products would be included in the 
freight to which they would apply. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the coal and lumber 
interests were fighting, apparently with but little prospect 
of success, for free consignment in transit and free con- 
signment if made within twenty-four hours of arrival at 
destination. 

The coal men occupied most of the time at the last 
session of the conference, M. F. Gallagher bringing for- 
ward representatives of the S. H. Benjamin Coal Com- 
pany, the Consumers Company and an Illinois mine op- 
erator to show the necessity of the carriers either guar- 
anteeing the arrival of cars in order of their dispatch, or 
allowing time in which reconsignment can be made so 
as to supply the needs for which provision could be 
made at the mines if the cars did not arrive in bunches 
or in haphazard order in relation to the order of their 
dispatch. 

All the coal men showed that reconsignment costs the 
coal men more money than direct consignment and they 
wanted to know if the railroad men thought they were 
maintaining clerical forces just for the fun of reconsign- 
ment. Mr. Marsh, for the lumbermen, said that every- 
thing that can be said in favor of free reconsignment for 
coal applies with equal force to lumber. Mr. Kelly said 
the Chicago coal interests are willing to stand penalties 
for slow work in relation to Indiana and Illinois coal, 
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which arrives with a fair degree of regularity, but not 
on eastern and southern coal, as to the arrival of which 
there is no rule by which the coal men can guide them- 
selves. 

Francis B. James, in behalf of Buffalo interests, sub- 
mitted criticisms of_the revision. His chief desire was 
to make it clear that Buffalo lumber interests, paying as 
they do, more for the transit privilege than lumbermen 
in any other part'of the country, emphatically protest 
against any additions. 

W. E. Lamb, for W. H. Chandler, specifically reserved 
to Chandler and New England interests the right to take 
any course respecting the matters that were discussed. 
In other words, Chandler wanted it plain that even if 
everybody agreed, after his departure, he would not be 
bound by such agreement, or its implication that no fight 
should be made. 

The effect of the revision made by the carriers is to 
vitiate their application for short-time permission, filed 
with the Commission by C. C. McCain. In other words, 
they will have to start all over’again. The revision sug- 
gested by the carriers is as follows: 


1. Tariffs providing rules and regulations governing the re- 
consignment and diversion of carload freight at designated hold 
points or which permit the acceptance of carload freight to be 
held at any point for the purpose of diversion or reconsign- 
ment, shall be canceled. ‘ Lei ; 

BA oe Definition. 

2. For the purpose of applying the following rules the term 
“reconsignment or diversion’’ means a change in the name of 
the consignee, change in the name of the consignor, change in 
the route, change in the destination, any instructions necessary 
to effect delivery and not show on original billing, or any other 
change in shipping directions. ) 


Requests for Diversion or Reconsignment. 


3. If request is made for the reconsignment or diversion of 
freight in carloads prior to arrival at points to which first con- 
signed or at terminal yard serving such point, this company will 
make diligent effort to locate the shipment in transit, and 
effect reconsignment or diversion, but will not be responsible 
for failure to effect the reconsignment or diversion unless such 
failure is due to negligence of its employes. 

4. Charges of $2 to be made for a diversion in transit. 

5. When a car is reconsigned after it has arrived at the 
terminal yard serving the destination a charge -of $5 will be 
made if the car is reconsigned to a point outside of the switch- 
ing limits. 

6. A single change in the name of consignee at first destina- 
tion or a single change in the designation of his place of deliv- 
ery at first destination will be allowed free of charge if orders 
are received prior to arrival at terminal yard. 

7. If such orders are received within twenty-four hours after 
arrival at terminal yard, a charge of $2 per car will be made. 

If such orders are received subsequent to twenty-four hours 
after arrival at terminal yard, a charge of $5 per car will be 
made. 


After the adjournment of the reconsignment cenference 
on December 21, Examiner Dow and the coal men con- 
tinued a discussion of the substitute rules proposed by 
M. F. Gallagher, representing Chicago coal interests, with 
a view to having changes made in the reconsignment 
rules relating to coal, even if no action is taken based on 
the assumption that an emergency is in existence requir- 
ing to be acted upon on short notice to the public. 


A conference was arranged to be held between repre- 
Sentatives of the carriers and Chicago and Milwaukee 
grain and hay ‘interests on December 28, with a view to 
reaching an understanding on that phase of the subject. 
The conference was arranged by J. S. Brown, who ap 
peared for the interests before mentioned at the big ccon- 
ference. W. P. Trickett was to arrange for consideration 
of the primary grain market west of Chicago. 

Everybody at the conference was agreed upon the funda- 
mental proposition that it is the duty of both shippers 
and carriers to eliminate abuses. The shippers, however, 
contended that what the carriers denominated as abuses 
were, as a matter of fact, practices made absolutely neces- 
Sary by the inability of the carriers to guarantee delivery 
of carload freight in the order in which it was started 
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from points of origin. The coal, lumber and grain men 


in particular pointed out the utter inability of those - 


engaged in the industries mentioned to formulate rules 
for their own guidance whereby they could discount the 
delays which might reasonably be expected in the move- 
ment of freight ordered by them. The railroad nien pres- 
ent did not undertake to say that it would be possible for 
them to advise shippers of the probable time of arrival 
of freight. Therefore the shippers said it would be the 
essence of unfairness to ask them to pay for the recon- 
signment of freight, which reconsignment was made neces- 
sary by the inability of the railroads to say whethei John 
Smith’s carload of coal would be delivered in*time so that 
John might be served first because his order was first 
booked, or whether Bill Jones’ load of coal standing tenth 
in the list of bookings would arrive ahead of John Smith’s. 

The representations of shippers appeared to impress 
Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the conferences, as being 
fair statements entitled to grave consideration by the 
carriers. Every flippant answer by a railroad man to an 
observation made by a shipper was discountenanced by 
Mr. Harrison, so that at the end of the meeting a good 
many of the shippers were inclined to believe that Mr. 
Harrison would be a good man to draw up rules for recon- 
signment, because he at no time manifested any desire ta 
get even with a shipper because the latter at some time 
or other either as an individual or as a representative 
of a particular industry had “put something over” on the 
railroads. 


Some Serious- Offenders. 


The Indiana Harbor Belt, the Union Railroad and the 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania are the worst offenders, in 
a mathematical sense, in the detention of cars, according 
to figures given out December 21 by the commission on 
car service of the American Railway Association. 

The Indiana Harbor Belt owns 58 cars, but it had on 
its tracks on December 1 cars enough to give it a per- 
centage of 11,693 of the cars it owns. The figures per- 
taining to that road, however, it is believed, are not 
really illuminating on any point other than that there is 
congestion in the Chicago district, because the Indiana 
Harbor Belt is a terminal road, as indicated by its name. 
The Union Railroad, the next worst offender, is an in- 
dustrial terminal controlled by the United States Steel 
Corporation interests, and the cars on its line amounted 
to 3,927 per cent of the cars owned. 

The Cumberland & Pennsylvania is a little branch of 
the Pennsylvania, running to Cumberland, Md. It owns 
775 cars. On December 1 it had on its rails a car supply 
of 1,820 per cent of its total cars owned. The Long Island, 
another part of the same system, was reported as having 
on its rails 645 per cent of cars owned. 

Probably the worst situated railroad in the country, so 
far as the supply of cars is concerned,.was the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western. It had on its rails a little less than 
21 per cent of the cars owned by it. The Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna had only 38.35 per cent and the St. Louis & 
Southwestern only 36.68 per cent. The Boston & Albany 
had 116 per cent; the Boston & Maine, 166 per cent; 
Central Vermont, 106 per cent; Maine Central, 127 per 
cent; andsthe New Haven, a little less than 101 per cent; 
the Central of New Jersey, 137 per cent; Delaware & 
Hudson, 155 per cent; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
111 per cent; Erie, 122 per cent; Lehigh Valley, 118 per 
cent; New York Central, 133 per cent; New York, On- 
tario & Western, 216 per cent; New York, Philadelphia 
& Norfolk, 141 per cent; Pennsylvania, including the Penn- 
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sylvania Company, 140 per cent; Philadelphia & Reading, 
173 per cent; Western Maryland, 427 per cent; Ann 
Arbor, 111 per cent; Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, 121 
per cent; Grand Rapids & Indiana, 140 per cent; Michigan 
Central, 108 per cent; Nickel Plate, 136 per cent; Pere 
Marquette, 120 per cent; Toledo & Ohio Central, 119 per 
cent; Vandalia, 155 per cent; Wabash, 145 per cent; 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, 305 per cent; Chesapeake & Ohio, 
115 per cent; Norfolk & Western, 119 per cent; Richmond, 
Frederick & Potomac, 372 per cent; Seaboard Air Line, 
104 per cent; Southern, 99 per cent; Atlanta & West 
Point, 104 per cent; Florida East Coast, 142 per cent; 
Georgia Central, 105 per cent; Illinois Central, 69 per 
cent; Louisville & Nashville, 66 per cent; New Orleans 
& Northeastern, 60 per cent; Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, 46 per cent; Chicago & Alton, 88 per cent; 
Chicago & Northwestern, 86 per cent; Burlington, 80 per 
cent; Chicago Great Western, 81 per cent; Rock Island, 
69 per cent; Duluth, South Shore -& Atlantic, 132 per 
cent; Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 228 per cent; Great North- 
ern, 89 per cent; Northern Pacific, 96 per cent; Union 
Pacific, 74 per cent; Denver & Rio Grande, 87 per cent; 
Kansas City Southern, 112 per cent; Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, 106 per cent; St. Louis & San Francisco, 95 per 
cent; International Great Northern, 234 per cent; Texas 
& Pacific, 98 per cent; Santa Fe, 85 per cent; Southern 
Pacific, 83 per cent; Canadian government railways, 113.23 
per cent; Canadian Pacific, 82 per cent, and Grand Trunk, 
96 per cent. 
Urges Heavier Cotton Loading. 

Announcement is made by the commission on car ser'v- 
ice of the American Railway Association that much delay 
in delivering cotton to destinations in New England is 
due to the light loading of cars at shipping points in the 
South, and also to the fact that shipments are not sent 
forward in carload lots. 

Recent reports made to this commission show that a 
reasonable attempt to load cotton to the capacity of cars 
will probably reduce the number of freight cars required 
to haul cotton shipments to New England by twenty per 
cent. ‘ 

The commission’s reports also w a tendency on the 
part of forwarding agents in the :t to ship a number 
of bales of cotton to New Englana in one car, but con- 
signed to different mills. This means that this freight 
goes through the crowded local freight houses at various 
points in New England instead of being delivered over 
private sidings and on public sidetracks accessible to 
teams. 

It has requested railroad officers and agents and others 
shipping cotton to New England to arrange as far as 
practicable to ship cars to eastern consignee in carload 
lots, with the cars loaded to full capacity. “This will 
not only aid in increasing the general car supply,” the 
commission announces, “but will afford relief at points 
to which the cotton is shipped. It will also lead to a 
reduction of many of the restrictions—commoly called 
embargoes—now in effect against the movement of cot- 
ton.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF COAL CARS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Alleging that the Louisville & Nashville by means of 
coal car distribution rules promulgated’ on October 7 has 
devised a scheme for coercing coal mine operators whose 
mines are upon its tracks into selling it coal for its loco- 
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motives at an arbitrarily low price as a condition prece 
dent to the furnishing of cars for commercial coal, th: 
Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association has file: 
a complaint against that carrier, which raises the ques 
tion as to what constitutes’ “the entire output” of a coa 
mine; do the words “entire output” mean the productio: 
of one day or for all days? 

The new scheme for distributing coal cars is based on 
the assumption that when the railroad company takes th« 
entire output for any given day it need not count the cars 
furnished for the transportation of that day’s production 
in making up its car ‘distribution scheme for that or sub 
sequent periods. In other words, “a mine receiving cars 
on any particular day or days of each week for loading 
company fuel exclusively necessarily must give up their 
entire output on those days if allowed its regular propor 
tion of cars for commercial shipment on other days withoui 
being affected in any way by the cars previously supplied 
in that week for company fuel.” 

The language quoted was used in a communication which 
the railroad company is said to have made to the operators 
on its line on October 7. The company at that time further 
said: “The number of cars to which you may be entitled 
in connection with the shipment of commercial coal will! 
not be affected one way or another by the fact that we 
have for a part of the week furnished you a full supply of 
cars for company fuel. That is, we will not cut down your 
proportion of cars for commercial shipment because on 
other days you may receive, on account of our necessity 
for company fuel, a greater number of full day’s run of 
cars than mines not furnishing company fuel have re- 
ceived. You cannot, however, claim credit for cars for 
commercial coal which you would have received on the 
day company fuel was supplied had the company not taken 
the entire output as company fuel.” 

The complaint of the association, filed by Francis B. 
James and his associates, as counsel, is based on the as- 
sumption that the scheme which they seek to have declared 
unlawful is based upon what they call a perversion of the 
language used by the Commission in its report on Docket 
No. 869, In the Matter of the Relation of Common Carriers 
Subject to the Act to Regulate Commerce to Coal and Oil 
and the Transportation Thereof, 31 I. C. C., 193. The lan- 
guage in that report, which the complainants think has 
been perverted into a foundation for the new distribution 
scheme, is: “In cases where the carrier takes the entire 
output of the mine, however, it has been considered per- 


‘ missible to deduct the number of cars delivered to that 


mine from the available supply before prorating among 
mines shipping commercial coal or both commercial and 
railroad coal.” F 


In the twenty-fourth paragraph of the complaint the 
operators whose mines are on the rails of the Louisville 
& Nashville in southeastern Kentucky and eastern Ten- 
nessee say the rules are a perversion of the language of 
the Commission and do not apply to the entire output of 
the mine, as there is no mine as to which a day’s run 
constitutes its entire output. . 

It is alleged “that the Louisville & Nashville has not 
taken over the entire output of any of said mines and 
makes no contract with any of said mine operators and 
seeks under said illegal rules, regulations and practices of 
October 7 to force the mine operators to sell it coal at an 
arbitrary and unreasonable price of $1 per ton,” increased 
on November 21 to $1.10 per ton. 

It is further charged that the Louisville & Nashville 
does not give to shippers and the public information neces 
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sary and does not give the publicity necessary in the mat- 
ter of distribution of railway fuel cars.. Therefore the 
complainants suggest that it is necessary for the Commis- 
sion to order the railroad company to file periodical reports 
concerning the distribution of fuel cars and to file copies 
of the rules and regulations as required by section 6. The 
general allegations are that the rules prescribed constitute 
violations of the first and third sections. 





Help for- Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 

Address “‘Help for Traffic Man,’’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





a 
Offsetting Claims. 


Q.—Some time ago we paid a claim to one of our 
patrons here and subsequent investigation developed. the 
fact that they were not entitled to the amount, due to 
the fact that the shipper had put in a claim on the same 
matter and their claim had been paid. Upon taking the 
matter up with the firm heré they acknowledged that 
they were not entitled to the amount, but, instead of 
returning the amount, they requested that we apply it 
on any one of many claims which they had filed with 
our company now. Do you know of any rulings or de- 
cisions by the Interstate Commerce Commission in re- 
gard to a matter of this kind? 

A.—We cannot determine from the above question 
whether the claims referred to mean claims for over- 
charges and undercharges or claims for loss or damage. 
If the former, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
a limited jurisdiction; if the latter, the Commission has 
no jurisdiction. The Commission said in rule 48, Confer- 
ence Rulings, Bulletin 6, where a shipper having a money 
demand against an interstate carrier sought to offset it 
against the amount of a freight bill which he owed the 
carrier upon a shipment of merchandise, “that the two 
transactions had no relation one to the other, and that 
such a deduction from the lawful charges on the ship- 
ment could not be made.” This ruling has been super- 
seded by rule 323, where the Commission said it had “no 
authority to control the disposition of an overcharge. 
The carrier must charge no other than its lawful rate 
and the failure to collect the full rate as to any ship- 
ments is a violation of the law, as is the collection of 
more than the full rate. The Commission declines to 
declare that an overcharge may be offset as against an 
uncollected undercharge; such offset is not within the 
power of the Commission to authorize or condemn.” 

In the matter of claims arising from loss, damage or 
delay to shipments in transit, the Commission said that 
they are cognizable in courts only. Atlas Portland Cement 
Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co., 32 I. C. C., 487 (see Traffic World, 
Jan. 16, 1915, page 118). As a consequence, the Com- 
mission would not undertake to declare whether a claim 
by the carrier against the shipper may be properly offset 
against a claim by the shipper against the carrier. In 
rule 236, Conference Rulings, Bulletin 6, the Commission 
Said that it was not the proper practice for railroad com- 
patties to adjust claims immediately upon presentation 
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and without investigation. In the courts, a liquidated 
claim for damages could not be offset against an un- 
liquidated claim. Outside of court, carriers and shippers 
may amicably arrange a basis for the settlement of 


claims, if reasonable and without discrimination or pref- 


erence. 


Distribution of ‘Carload Shipments. 
Q.—The minimum carload. weight on flour in the South- 


ern Classification is 24,000 pounds; in the Official it is 
40,000 pounds. In several cases we ‘have had 24,000- 
pound shipments to Carolina points which we have com- 
bined, and in instances where. both the points of des- 
tination were on the same railroad and involved no out- 
of-route movement, we have offered both the shipments 
in the original car at Richmond or Norfolk for rebilling 
to their respective destinations ‘under transit arrange- 
ments in effect. Some of the carriers accept, hut others 
do not, referring us to rule 19 of the Solthern Classifica- 
tion. We see nothing in rule 19 which prohibits our 
proposed arrangement. The gross revenues to the car- 
riers are exactly the same in either case, while their 
expenses are considerably higher, if one shipment is 
unloaded and put into a second car, as well as costing 
us more and harming the appearance of our flour through 
extra handling. The carriers have to switch two cars 
to a warehouse, where the flour is reloaded, two cars 
back to the terminal and haul two cars to destinations. 
There is considerable difference of opinion regarding this 
matter, and we would very much appreciate having an 
expression from you. 

A.—The rule in question appears to us to have a direct 
and conclusive bearing on your method for handling the 
shipments described in the above question. This rule 
provides that carload ratings apply only when a carload 
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2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, I. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 6 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
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Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
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of freight is shipped from one station, in or on one car 
in one day by one shipper for delivery to one consignee 
at one destination; that one bill of lading from one loading 
point only and one freight bill shall be issued for such 
carload shipment; that carriers at point of shipment must 
not accept freight to be carried at carload ratings for 
distribution to two or more parties by carriers’ agents 
at points of destination; that agents at points of des- 
tination must deliver freight at carload ratings to one 
consignee only, and that if a carload shipment is deliv- 
ered to more than one consignee, less than carload ratings 
shall apply_on the entire shipment. 





EXPORT IRON AND STEEL CASE 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Arguments made December 23 in the eastern export 
iron and steel case resolved themselves into a discussion 
of the relationship of rates that are proposed rather than 
the rates themselves. It is proposed by the railroads in 
their tariffs which have been suspended, to cancel the 
prevailing export rates, and to substitute therefor the 
domestic rates. The iron and steel interests have made 
no vigorous protest against the plan, which would have 
the effect of increasing by from 30 to 50 per cent the 
rates on iron and steel for export through Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. . 

The matter of the new relationship which would grow 
out of the readjustment, however, was opposed strongly 
by interests representing mills at Chicago and Cincinnati 
and Portsmouth, O. The principal protestants at the argu- 
ments was the Pollak Iron & Steel Company, with mills 
at Chicago and Cincinnati, that company’s case being 
presented by Allan R. Campbell and Francis B. James. 
A. E. Singleton, representing the Whittaker-Glessner Com- 
pany and the Ironton-Ashland Manufacturers’ Association, 
protested that the rates should be so adjusted that Ports- 
mouth would be given a rate of 22.3 cents per 100 pounds 
to New York City, instead of the rate of 24.3 cents. He 
said this would be the proper structure if the rates were 
predicated upon the relations that exist between rates 
from Pittsburgh to New York. Upon the same line of 
reasoning, Mr. James said that Chicago should be given 
a rate of 28.1 cents, instead of 31.5 cents, and that Cincin- 
cinnati should be given a rate of 24.2 cents, instead of 
27.4 cents. It was the contention of these protestants 
that Chicago and the Ohio points named are being dis- 
criminated against in favor of the other producing points. 

George Stuart Patterson, general counsel for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, presented the carriers’ side, and not 
only endeavored to show the justification of the proposed 
tariffs in the-way of increasing rates on iron and steel 
for export, but also to destroy the argument that the pro- 
posed relationship is out of line. Commerce Counsel 
Charles S. Belsterling, representing the United States 
Steel Corporation, appeared as an intervener and confined 
his argument to the fact that the relationship as between 
Pittsburgh and Chicago should be maintained, presenting 
a view in this respect that accorded with that of the 
carriers. 

Mr. Patterson outlined the history of the case, showing 
that the export rates were put into effect in 1903, follow- 
ing an application of the steel interests for a reduction 
of 50 per cent in these rates, so that the then depressed 
industry could better meet foreign competition and in- 
crease its business. The carriers, he said, compromised 
and lowered the rates 33% per cent, with the understand- 
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ing that they were to expire automatically in August, 1904. 
But after continuing this intended plan of automatic ex- 
piration of the tariffs until 1906, the tariffs were publishe:' 
in ordinary form, without having ever been canceled 
They were aimed to meet a specific condition, he pointed 
out, but, as that condition does not any longer exist, h: 
said there is no possible reason why the domestic rates 
should not be substituted for the export rates. He main 
tained that it has been demonstrated that freight rates 
on the steel products do not show the slightest relation 
between the transportation of import and export traffic. 
The effect of the new tariffs, he said, would be to put 
back the domestic rates from Pittsburgh, Cleveland, the 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys and Chicago to where 
they were before the export rates went into effect. 

Mr. Patterson, in closing, made the important state- 
ment that railroad executives have promised to return ex- 
port rates on iron and steel to their present condition, if, 
after the return of normal conditions, it is found necessary. 

While this has been suggested in an indefinite way 
in the past, the impression was given steel producers at 
hearings iff the case, that the railroads would not make 
such a promise. 

It was this proposal, directly announced by Mr. Patter- 
son, that eliminated general protest against the proposed 
higher rates. For instance, Mr. Belsterling said that the 
United States Steel Prodaicts Company had not entered 
a protest because it was the understanding that the pres- 
ent export rates would be restored with the return of 
normal conditions if it were found necessary. The low- 
ered export rates were assigned by him as being the 
cause for a big increase of exports of steel between 1903 
and 1913. 

“Presumably these rates are reasonable under normal 
conditions, and will be required when the foreign demand 
for steel products becomes normal,” said Mr. Belsterling. 
-“At the present time commercial conditions are abnormal. 

“We do not admit, however, that the present export 
steel rates are subnormal when compared with the rates 
on other commodities exported.” 


It was strongly urged by Mr. Belsterling that if the 
Commission should permit the carriers to advance the 
rates, it should be with the stipulation that when com- 
mercial conditions again become normal the carriers shall 
be required to restore the export rates to a normal basis; 
in other words, the carriers shall not be permitted to 
impose rates that will either destroy or curtail the ex- 
portation of steel products from American mills. 


Mr. Belsterling pronounced as absurd the contention 
of. the complainants that, predicated upon the relations 
that exist between the rates from Pittsburgh to New York, 
on the one hand, and from Chicago to New York, on the 
other hand, on substantially all classes of commodities, 
the rates on iron and steel articles from Pittsburgh to 
New York should not be less than 60 per cent of the rate 
from Chicago to New York. 

“Up to a comparatively recent period,” continued Mr. 
Belsterling, “there has not been shipped from Chicago 
to New York one ton of steel products for export; and 
I make the statement, without fear of contradiction, that 
if it were not for the present abnormal conditions the 
mills in Chicago could not have exported any steel prod: 
ucts via the Atlantic seaboard. 

“From a transportation standpoint, the railroads that 
serve the Pittsburgh district are justified in holding that 
district and the Mahoning and Shenango valley districts 
on the present relative basis as from Buffalo. The heavy 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.60 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond. 
ence held in strict confidence. 








THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 


a ernenrnnr nnn ten rc seennenneaieeemeiennnenseeeneneeeemnnenenenenmememnmnmemnnnesanesna ae 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, married, 32 years of age, of good 
appearance, at present employed as traffic manager of 
large manufacturing concern in New England; has had 
ten years’ railroad experience and five years’ industrial 
work; in the latter capacity has handled cases before 
the various classification committees, as well as various 
appearances before Interstate Commerce Commission; an 
excellent reason for changing will be furnished on ap- 
very best references as to character and ability 
N. 32, care The 


plication; 
will be furnished by present employer. 
Traffic World, Chicago. 
| 

INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MAN, with ten years’ experi- 
ence in packing, routing, classification, tracing, collection 
of claims and auditing, desires to get into communication 
with some growing corporation where a system is wanted 
in the traffic section that will save fifty per cent. New 
England territory considered. J. C. H., Traffic Manager, 
care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


EEE 
Railway official, 20 years with present company, desires 
to get into commercial work with commercial club or 
board of trade in a live town. If necessary, could fill 
position of secretary and handle the railroad department. 
Experienced in transportation, traffic, railroad commission 
matters and industrial work. Large acquaintance with 
railway officials, manufacturers and shippers. Address 
C. H. 29, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 
0 ee eee 
WANTED—Rate man experienced in C. F. A. and east- 
ern trunk line adjustments, capable of filling position 
executive clerk in charge of.C. F. A. and eastern cities rate 
desk in general freight department of large road; salary 
$130.00 per month; future prospects good. Must be an ex- 
perienced man and have good references. No others ‘heed 
reply. Address D. G. C., care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


Do Business by Mail 


It’s profitable, with accurate lists of rospects. Our catalogue 
contains Fieal information on Mail y odd vs ng Also prices and 
guantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such ass 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfra. _—_Ice Mfrs. Foundries 

Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 

Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 


Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 


samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 
Race Gonkd, 822P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Mail a 


Lists St.Louis 
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To Emergency 
Calls 


—To locate lost freight; 
—To help make sailing dates; 


—In any one of a score of situations 
that arise when terminal congestion ar- 
rives; 


Hoboken Shore Road 
Terminal Service 



































gives immediate and effective response. 






But just as a matter of fairness, isn’t it 
squarer for Traffic Managers to avoid the need 
for emergency calls, by marking their carlot 
bills of lading “VIA HOBOKEN SHORE 
ROAD ?” 










This Service Is Free To Shippers 





The Hoboken Shore Road operates the 
only belt line railroad along the Hoboken water 


front. It moves all export and import freight di- 
rectly between trunk line cars and steamers with 
ONE HANDLING by use of electric trucks. 








No chance of hindrance to your freight 
by harbor ice, fog or gale, when you— 







Hoboken Shore Road 


connects with 


New York Central 

(Except between Chatham and 
Mt. Vernon and Nepperhan, N.Y.) 
West Shore R. R 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
D. L. & W R. R. 
Erie R. R. 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Central R. R. of N. J. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
N. Y. O. & W. R. R. 


For all carlot shipments 
It handles freight to the 


Holland-American Line 
Scandinavian-American Line 
Wilson Line 
Hamburg-American Line 
North German Lloyd Line 


All freight billed ‘“‘Via Hoboken 
Shore Road”’ is accepted by these 
lines despite any embargo. 






















Use 
H.S.R. 


Free 












































Import and 


Export 









Service 







Foot of Fifth Street HOBCKFN N. J. 
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tonnages of inbound raw materials to the Buffalo and 
Chicago furnaces are hauled by water, while to the Pitts- 
burgh furnaces the carriers enjoy the haul on four tons 
of raw materials and one ton of outbound steel products. 

“I am of the opinion, notwithstanding the Steel Corpo- 
ration has large interests in the Chicago territory, that 
the spread between the Chicago and Pittsburgh districts 
on eastbound traffic should not be decreased. Under the 
domestic rate scale Chicago to-day pays on freight moving 
to New York a differential over Pittsburgh of approxi- 
mately $3 per ton, while on the westbound traffic ap- 
plicable to all points west of the Mississippi River, ex- 
cept to the Pacific coast, to which territory rates are 
water compelled, Pittsburgh pays a rate approximately 
$4 per ton higher than Chicago. Obviously this is in- 
equitable, and gives Chicago a commercial advantage over 
Pittsburgh. To place Pittsburgh on a 60 per cent basis 
on eastbound traffic would give to Chicago a further 
advantage of 50 cents per ton, to which it is not lawfully 
entitled.” 








Digest of New Complaints 











No. 9323, Sub. No. 4. A. Magnus Sons Co. vs. S. P. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable carload and L. C. L. rates on hops, 
eastbound, from California points. Asks for just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 9353. Carrollton Excelsior and Fuel Co., Ltd., New Orleans, 
vs. New Orleans & Northeastern. 

Unreasonable rates on cordwood. 
sist order and reasonable rates. 

No. 9354. Lincoln (Neb.) Commercial 
Southern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on soft coal from mines _ on 
the Colorado & Southern to stations on the Burlington be- 
tween Sweetwater and Alliance. Asks for reasonable rates. 

No. 9355. John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., vs. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy et al. 

Unréasonable rates on packing house products from - Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., to Memphis. Asks for a rate not in excess of 
25.5 cents and reparation. 


Asks for cease and de- 


Club vs. Colorado & 


No. 9356. Samuel Fox’s Sons, Chicago, vs. Boston & Albany 
et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on imported wool in the 


grease from Boston and New York to Laporte, Ind. Asks for 
reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 9357. Morris & Co., Chicago, vs. M. K. & T. et al. 
Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on cotton soap stock 
from East St. Louis to Oklahoma City. Asks for -reasonable 
rates and reparation. 


No. 9358, Rapier Sugar Feed Co., Owensboro, Ky., vs. L. & N. 


Unreasonable rate on black strap molasses from New Or- 
leans to Owensboro. Asks for reparation for the difference 
between the old rate of 21 cents and the new one of 15% 
cents. 

No. 9359. General Roofing Mfg. Co., St. Louis, vs. Pennsylvania 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Alleges unjust and unduly discriminatory rates on_ roofing 
aper and materials in Eastern Trunk Line and New England 
territories becausé they are sixth class or varying per- 
centages thereunder while in C. F. A. they are uniformly 
831% of sixth class. Asks for the C. F. A. basis. 

No. 9360. Southern Engineering and Construction Co., Dallas, 
vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al. 

Alleges failure of carriers to publish rates on mixed carloads 
of rails and fastenings from Cincinnati, Hamilton and Lock- 
land, O., to Ferris, Tex., resulted in its being compelled to 
pay an unreasonable charge because the fastenings had to 
pay the L. C. L. rate. Since the freight moved the carriers 
have published such a mixed carlead rate, hence the request 
is for reparation. 

No. 9361. Fruit Dispatch Co., New York, vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable charges on bananas im- 
ported through New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore by 
reason of the refusal of the companies, in compliance with 
their tariffs, to furnish car door slats for shipments of 
bananas. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9362. American Bridge Co. of New York vs. New York, 
New Haven & Hartord et al. 

Asks for reparation on two carloads of 
shipped from Ashland, Mass., to Miami, Ariz. : 
No, 9363. F. S. Harmon & Co., Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, 
Ore., vs. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern et al. 

Against a rate of $2.95 on iron stool bases as unjust and 


“rubber glass” 


unreasonable. Asks for a rate not to exceed $1.50 and repara- 
tion. 
No. 9364.. Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. et al., Portland, Ore., vs. 


Southern Pacific (amended complaint). 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber from points on 
the Northwestern Pacific, the rates being combination on San 
Francisco. Asks for a cease and desist order and reasonable 
rates on an equality with those from points in the Willamette 
Valley territory and reparation. 
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No. 9366. Philip G. Fogarty, Providence, R. I., vs. New Yor®, 
Ontario & Western Ry. Co. 

Unjust, unreasonable and excessive rates on anthracite fro» 
New York coal piers to Providence. Asks for a cease ar: 
desist order and the charging of no higher rates than those n 
effect previous to August 1, 1916. 

No. 9367. Thomas McFarland Lumber Co., Cairo, Ill, vs. ©. 
Louis Southwestern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges for the transportation 
lumber from Carryville, Ark., to Cairo, Ill., growing out . 
the enforcement of the 110 per cent of marked capacity rul-. 
Asks for cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9368. George W. Hartzell, Piqua, O., vs. C. B. & Q. et ai. 

Against a rate of 16.5c on walnut logs from Monmouth, Il., 
to Piqua as unjust and unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
a rate of 14c in effect from Burlington to Piqua, to which 
point Monmouth is intermediate. Asks for a cease and desist 
order, just and reascnable rates and reparation. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


December 21, in I. and S. No. 987, the Commission suspended 
from December 24 until April 23, Sup. No. 2 to Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe I. C. C. No. 7488. 

The suspended tariff increases rates on coal from Gallup, 
N. M., to various destinations in Arizona. The proposed rates 
= _— 5 to 85 cents per net ton higher than those now in 
effect. 

December 22, in I. and S. 988, lumber to points in Montana, 
Sup. 1 to McCain’s I. C. C. No. 24, Sup. 1 to Morris’ I. C. C. 
No. 628, and Sup. 1 to Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 1032 were suspended 
from December 28 until April 27. 

December 22, in I. and S. 955, Louisiana cotton, Texas & Pacific 
Sup. 5 to I. C. C. No. 1587 and I. C. C. Nos. 2254 and 2255 and 
Sup. 1 to Fay’s I. C. C. No. 1 were suspended from December 
28 and later dates until March 1. 
~ December 22, in I. and S. No. 988, the Commission suspended 
from December 28 until April 27 Item 821A in the following 
tariffs: C. C. McCain, agent, Sup. 1 to I. G C. No. 24; Eugene 
Morris, agent, Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 628; R. H. Countiss, agent, 
Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 1032. The suspended items increase rates 
on lumber and lumber articles from Chicago and St. Louis 
rate points to destinations in Montana. The present rate on 
lumber to Billings, Harlowton, Lewiston and Great Falls is 
59 cents and the proposed rate is 62.5 cents per 100 pounds. 
Rates to all other destinations are also increased 3% cents: 

December 27, in I. and S. 989—Commodity rates to Washing- 
ton, D. C., C. & O. Sup. 4 to I. C. C. No. 5385, Sup. 1 to J. C. C. 
6104, Sup. 8 to I. C. C. No. 6197, Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 6578, 
Sup. 4 to I. C. C. No. 6611 and I. C. C. No. 6704 and Wash. Sou. 
cr C. No. 1068 were suspended from January 1 until “May 1, 
_ December 27, in I. and S. 912—Crate material from Reno, 
Nev., Sup. 11 to Gomph’s I. C. C. No. 221 was further suspended 
in part from January 3 until July 3, 1917. 

December 27, in I. and S. 913—Lumber from Falco, Ala., Sup. 
17 to L. & N. I. C. C. No. A13296 was further suspended in part 
from: January 2 until July 2, 1917. : 

December 27, in I. and S. No. 990, the Commission suspended 
from December 30 and later dates, until April 29, schedules in 
the following: Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Sup. 11 to I. C. C. 
No. A3997; Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. of Texas Sup. 6 to 
I. C. C. No. B774; F. A. Leland, agent, Sups. 1 and 2 to I: C. C. 
No. 1170; Eugene Morris, agent, Sups. 1 and 2 to I. C. C. No. 
637. The suspended schedules eliminate from a list of indus- 
tries in the switching limits of Waco, Tex., the plants of the 
Potts-Moore Gravel Co. and White Rock Gravel and Sand Co., 
which would result in increases on certain inbound and out- 
bound traffic of those concerns. The carriers claimed they had 
to make the changes in order to carry out their scheme of 
adjustment under the latest Shreveport order. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of 
any changes of which they have knowledge.) 


Baltimore Traffic Club. H. R. Lewis, Pres.; C. C. Kailer, 
Secy. 

Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club. 
Hill, Pres.; J. W. Bryan, Secy. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. E. C. Potter, Jr. Pres.; J. H. 
Branigan, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. 
Henry Adema, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. F. L. Bateman, Pres.; W. H. 
Wharton, Seey. 

Chicago Transportation Association. 
Pres.; T. P. Hinchcliffe, Secy. 

Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
B. H. Stockman, chairman; T. J. McLaughlin, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. M. F. Doyle, Pres.; E. R. Bard- 
gett, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. Mark Ford, Pres.; C. E. Hinds, Secy. 
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J. H. Meglemry, Pres.; 


W. C. Siegrist, 
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‘|| TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


in | Involving the proper separation and analysis of the Freight and Passenger revenue of railroads, 
daily confront 


‘ Traffic Managers, Commerce Attorneys, 
Railroad Executives and Officials 

cf Business Men Engaged in Interstate 

~ | . Commerce 


é The Ellis Company 
~— ‘Grayslake, Illinois 
Offers 


The Ellis Analysis of Statistics of Railways in the United States 


By William Ellis 
Formerly Commerce Counsel of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 














A ONT 


A Member of the bar of the former Commerce Court of the United States 
As a practical aid to the solution of this particularly valuable separation. 


Mr. F. T. Bentley, Traffic Manager of the, Illinois Steel Company, says of this work: “I have 
thought considerably about the proposed work. . .. From my understanding of the work and the 


no, methods to be used in making this analysis, it seems to me that it should be a valuable contribution to 
led the known literature on the subject and will probably be valuable as a text-book in the numerous con- 
up. troversies continually arising under the present Interstate Commerce Commission law. I will be inter- 
art ested in securing a copy of it for my library, when issued. I will be pleased to have you consider this 


a subscription for the three (3) sections of the work, which I understand you propose to issue.” 





in Mr. Luther M. Walter, of Borders, Walter & Burchmore, writes: “I have taken some time to 
Cc. & examine your proposed analysis . . . as the various primary accounts are separated between freight 
e and passenger upon the formula of your Mr. William Ellis. My experience in railroad regulation and liti- 
No. & gation, growing out of the various phases thereof, covers a period of approximately seven years with 
us- #§ the Interstate Commerce Commission as an examiner and attorney, and practice before the Commission 
te i for seven years more, during all of which time I have observed that such analyses are of a decided 
ut- benefit and of probative effect, subject always, however, to the method of making the analysis. To be 
- $ of value to the general shipper or traffic man, analyses of the statistics of railways must be thoroughly 
a explained and put in such shape that the various accounts may be compared as between territories, and 
Hi as between the various expenses of the carriers for a period of years long enough to erase unusual or 
i exceptional influences. Your analysis now covers a period of only five years. Its value would be greater 
4 at the present time if it covered prior years, but I recognize that the material from which your analysis 
ime has been compiled is not in such shape as to be available for your purpose. As time goes on, however, 
of and you make analysis of succeeding years, the value of the work will be correspondingly enhanced. I 
a shall be glad to have you furnish me the analysis when complete for the five years, and for each suc- 
ler, % ceeding year as it is published, including the three sections proposed.” 
; 
: 
L i . THE ELLIS ANALYSIS . 
| covers the statistics for Class I Roads for the five-year period 1911-1915, for Total, Eastern, Western 
H. } and Southern Districts. The amounts are tabulated, the basis of separation for each account, the percent- 
iF age applied, and the portion assigned to Freight is shown. The Freight portion thus separated is ex- 
3; & pressed in expenses per thousand tons one mile of revenue freight and per freight train mile for all 
3 primary accounts. 
‘% Issued in three parts, Financial, Freight, and Passenger. Price, complete, $5.00, each part $2.00. 
H. A sample account and full prospectus will be forwarded upon request. 
e 
ist, Py | 
THE ELLIS COMPANY | 
ce. i | 
rce. i 
P Box D., Grayslake, Illinois | 
urd- 





cy. As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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Dayton, O.—Traffic Club of the Greater Dayton Associa- 
tion. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; E. G. Biechler, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. F. M. Andrews, Pres.; 
R. Flickinger, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. 
J. M. Robinson, Secy. 

Erie Traffic Club. E. F. Smith, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
Secy. 

Flint (Mich.).—Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Com- 
merce. A. V. Marti, Chairman; G. D. Kerr, Secy.-Treas. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Pres.; 
E. E. Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, Ill—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. 
Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. L. M. MacPherson, Pres.; 
R. L. Byerly, Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. 
fingwell, Secy. 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. William Thorn, Pres.; 
L. E. Stone, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. R. H. May, Pres.; F. C. Saw- 
yer, Secy.-Treas. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. James S. Adsit, Pres.; Alfred 
A. Wild, Secy. 


Arthur Maedel, Pres.; 


W. Hz. 


H. M. Mayo, Pres.; F. A. Lef- 


Lima Transportation Club. Lloyd P. Sherrick, Pres.; 
D. L. Rupert, Secy.-Treas. 
Los Angeles Traffic Association. E. L. Lewis, Pres.; 
H. C. Smith, Secy. 
Louisville Transportation Club. H. H. Hughes, Pres.; 
S. J. McBride, Secy. 
D. Fort, 


Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. V. 
Pres.; J. C. Ryan, Secy.-Treas. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. A. Murawsky, Pres.; F. T. 
Fultz, Secy. ke 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. 
Lindquist, Secy. 


L. H. Caswell, Pres.; J. E. 
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Newark Traffic Club. L. E. Campbell, Pres.; Roy S. 
Busby, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. C. W. Robie, Pres.; 
C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New -York Traffic Club, T. N. Jarvis, Pres.; C. A. 
Swope, Secy. 

Omaha Traffic Club. 
mond, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. 
Gillig, Secy. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. D. C. Hunter, Pres.; H. G. 
Sickel, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. E. F. Austin, Pres.; A. H. Orr, 
Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. 
W. O. Roberis, Secy. 

Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; L. E. Golden, 
Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. 
Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. 
Pres.; James G. Melvin, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. R. Hanlon, Pres.; F. C. 
Nessly, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. 
R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Railroad Club. 


West, Secy. 


C. D. Blaine, Pres.; B. J. Drum- 


a. A. Grier, Pres.; C. H. 


W. C. Wilkes, Pres.; 


A. R. MeNitt, 


J. H. Handlon, 


Vv. G. Shinkle, Pres.; 


E. L. ‘Speer, Pres.; A. T. 


St. Louis Traffic Club. H. M. Adams, Pres.; W. S. 
Crilly, Secy. 
Toledo Transportation Club. C. W. Eggers, Pres.; 


Harry S. Fox, Secy. 
Topeka Traffic Association. 
uel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 
Washington Traffic Club. J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W. 


B. Peckham, Secy. 


J. F. Haskell, Pres.; Sam- 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffit 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 
January 4—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Pattison: 

* 1. & S.984—Lake and rail rate cancellations (No. 3). 
7818—The Port Huron & Duluth S. S. Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
January 4—Chillicothe Ohio—Examiner Spethman: 
9242—Timmons Harmount vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
January 4—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Harlan: _ 
6210—Iron ore rate cases.—‘‘In the matter of rates on iron ore 
in carloads from Lake Erie ports to points in Ohio, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
4608—Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. et al. vs. Lake Shore 
& Michigan Sou. Ry. Co. et al. , 

6026—W heeling Steel and Iron Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 

6027—Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. L. S.-& M. S. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

9146—McGowin-Foshee Lumber Co. vs. Fla., Ala. & Gulf R. R. 

Co, et al. 
Il. & S. Docket No. 913—Forest products from Falco, Ala. 
\. & S. 820—Fruits and vegetables. 
January 5—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Pattison: 
6512—Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Assn. et al. vs. Algoma 
Central & Hudson Bay Ry. Co. et al. 
January 5—Morgantown, W. Va.—Examiner Disque: 
917—North American Coal Co. vs. Monengahela Ry. Co. et ai. 
ee 5—Huntington, W Va.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
The West Virginia Rail Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
Co. et al, 
January 5—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Spethman: 
1. & S. 938—Cincinnati switching absorption. 
January 5—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Hillyer: 

9034—National Utilization Corporation et al. vs. B. & A. et al. 
January 5—Argument at Washington. D. C.: 

9075—State of Iowa vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. Also portions 

of Fourth Section Application No. 1948, by which the car- 
riers ask authority to continue to charge for the trans- 
portation of commodities from Des Moines, Iowa, and other 


destination, rates which are lower than the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained on like traffic to Peoria, Il., 
and from or to other intermediate points; also portions of 
Application No. 1949, by which the carriers ask authority 
to continue to charge for the transportation of commodities 
from St. Paul, Minn., and other points of origin to Spring- 
field, Ill., and other points of destination, rates which are 
lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic from Des Moines, Iowa, and from or to other inter- 
mediate points. . 

oe Board of Trade et al. vs. Illinois Central R. R. 

o. et al. 


8867—Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. vs. D. L. & 
W. R. BR. Ca. 


January 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


oe Freight Bureau et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
et al. ’ 
9076—O. Elton James et al. vs. Washirfgton & Old Dom. Ry. 
et al.. 
January 8—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Spethman: 
9268—Ash Products Co. vs. Vandalia R. R. Co. 
January 8—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 


9226—Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
9198—Andersch Bros. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
9227—J. C. Rawson vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 8—Canton, Ohio—Examiner Disque: 


et al. 
g899—The Canton Chamber of Commerce vs. P. R. R. Co. 


January 8—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Bissell: 

$992—The National Milling Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
et al, and portions of Fourth Section Application No. 204°, 
by which the carriers ask authority to continue to charge 
for the transportation of imported low-grade black strap 
molasses from Key .West, Fla., to Cairo, Ill., and other 
points of destination, rates which are lower than the rates 
contemporaneously maintained on like traffic to Macon, Ga., 
and other intermediate points. 

910i—The Freight Bureau, Macon Chamber of Commerce, v:. 
A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
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“Millions Saved to Railroads” 


LIGHT ON — 
FREIGHT PILFERING LOSSES 


Your pilfering losses are piling up most astonishingly, 


and now run into millions yearly. 


Just think of it! Millions 


now paid out annually in claims for pilfering, concealed losses, 


damages, etc. 


YOU CAN PREVENT THIS WASTE 


by making it profitable for shippers to adopt ‘the 


PNEUMATIC COLLAPSIBLE METAL SHIPPING CASE 


(ABSOLUTELY PILFER-PROOF) 


“TRANSFORMS WASTE INTO PROFITS” 


Provides Perfect Protection 
against Pilfering, Damage in 
transit, etc. Carriers can never 
compel shippers to use a case 
offering this protection without 
recognizing the benefits accruing 
to the carriers, and so equalizing 
the rates that the shipper is en- 
couraged to use a case offering this 
protection by reason of its economy 
to himself. 


The universal use of this case 
will save to railroads millions of 
dollars, now paid out in claims for 
pilfering, concealed losses, dam- 
ages, etc. 

Carriers may secure these mil- 
lions by simply increasing their 
coal bill $300,000. This amount 
will furnish the power necessary 
to carry the additional weight free 
and equalize to the wooden box. 


Why not let us demonstrate this case to you? 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, Limited 
NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 


MMMM MMMM MMMM MMR 
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January 8—Wilmington, N. C.—Examiner Hillyer: 

8897—Butters Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

8897, an No. 1—The North Carolina Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. 
et al. 

8897, Sub. No. 2—The Whiteville Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. P. & 
N. et al. and portions of the following fourth section appli- 
cations by which the carriers ask authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of lumber, in carloads, from 
Boardman, Lake Waccamaw and Whiteville, N. C., to the 
points of destination, rates which are higher as a through 
route than the aggregate of the intermediate points: 704— 
A. C. L. R. R.; 1572—B. & O.; 1625—C. C. McCain; 1787— 


Erie R. R.; 3596—Boston & Albany; 3935—South Brooklyn 
Ry. . 
January 9—Minneapolis,, Minn.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 


9187—Gamble-Robinson Fruit Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 


January 9—Florence, S. C.—Examineér Hillyer: 
8698—Forester Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al., and por- 
tions of Fourth Section Application No. 1547, by which the 
carriers ask authority to continue to charge for the trans- 
portation of lumber, in carloads, from Kershaw, S. C., to 
Emaus, Pa., a greater compensation as a through route than 
the aggregate of the intermediate rates. 


January 9—Peoria, Ill.—Examiner Spethman: 
9188—Western Stoneware Co, vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
8994—Committee on ways and means to prosecute the case 
of alleged railroad rate and service discrimination at the 
Port of New York et al vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


January 10—Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Examiner Gibson: 

* 8873—Tuscaloosa Board of Trade vs. Ala. Gt. Southern R. R. 
Co. et al. and Fourth Section Applications Nos. 542, 1952 
and 2138; also portions of the following fourth section ap- 
plications by which the carriers seek authority to continue 
class and commodity rates for the transportation of freight 
traffic from the points of origin to Tuscaloosa, Ala., which 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic to intermediate points: 542—Alabama Great 
Southern R. R. Co.; 1952—Louisville & Nashville R. R.; 
2138—Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co. 


January 10—Columbia, S. C.—Examiner Hillyer: 

9235—C. C. Pearce & Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry.°Co. et al. 

9235, Sub. No. 1—E. M. Du Pre Co,*vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. 
et al. and portions of the following fourth section applica- 
tions by which the carriers ask authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of apples, beets, cabbages, 
onions, potatoes and turnips, in mixed or straight carloads, 
from points of origin to Augusta, Ga., rates which are lower 
than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic 
to Columbia, S. C., and from or to other points inter- 
mediate thereto: 703—A. C. L.; 1548—Sou. Ry. Co.; 1581— 
Norf. & West.; 1573—S. A, L. 


nuary 10—Clinton, Ia.—Examiner Spethman: 
279262->Clinton Sugar Refining Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


January 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9182--New York Hay Exchange Assn. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 
6:62—In the matter of leases and grants of property by car- 


tiers to shippers. 


January 10—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Pattison: 
9249-—-Frank J. Knopke et al. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 
9124—A. D. Radinsky et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
g989—A. D. Radinsky vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
9005—Rapson Coal Mining Co. vs. Colo. & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 11—Tampa, Fla.—Examiner Bissell: . 

9098—Florida Growers’ and Shippers’ League vs. Ala. & Vicks. 
ty. et al. and portions of the following fourth section ap- 
plications by which the carriers ask authority to continue 
to charge for the transportation of citrus fruits and pine- 
apples from Jacksonville and other points in Florida to 
points of destination rates lower than the rate contempora- 
neously maintained on like traffic from or to intermediate 
points; or for authority to maintain rates on citrus fruits 
and pineapples originating at points in Florida from Jack- 
sonville, Fla., to intermediate points in the states of Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and _ Illinois, 
which are higher than the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic to more distant points by reason of 
which the carriers parties to said fourth section applications 
charge greater compensation in the aggregate for the trans- 
portation of like kinds of property for a shorter than for a 
longer distance over the same line or route in the same 
direction, the shorter being included within the longer dis- 
tance: 458—N. C. & St. L. and Western & Atlantic Ry.; 
542—Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R.; 601—Ala. & Vicks. and N. O. & 
N. E.; 7083—A. C. L.; 782—Macon D. & §.; 799—St. L. & Ss. 
F. R. R.; 972—A. B. & A.; 1021—West. Ry. of Ala.; 1530— 
Cent. of Ga.; 1548—Sou. Ry.; 1573—S. A. L.; 1952—L. & N.; 
2029—Ga. Sou. & Fla.; 2048—Yazoo & M. V. Ry.; 2045—Ill. 
Cent.; 2188—M. & O.; 3692—Ga. Fla. & Ala. Ry. Co.; 3965— 
Cc. N. O. & T. P. Ry.; 4966—C. & O. Ry. 

1. & S. 886—Fruits from Florida. 


January 11—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Hillyer: 
9134—Pierpont Mfg. Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co., and portions of 
Fourth Section Application No. 1548, filed by Southern Ry., 
by which it asks authority to continue to charge for the 
transportation of logs from points of origin on its line in 
South Carolina to Savannah, Ga., rates which are lower 
than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic 
from or -to intermediate points. 
January 11—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
1. & S, 936—Linoleum to Missouri River points. 


January 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 71—Coal and coke rates, 
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8833—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. vs. Lehigh & N. E 
R. R. Co. et al. 
January 11—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Pattison: 
6917, Sub. No. 3—The Hayden Coal Corp. et al. vs. D. & S. L. 
R. R. Co. et al. : 
January 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 1, & S. 910—Acid from Missouri River points. 


9095—Vulcanite Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. C. R. R. o 
N. J. et al. 
9012—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. am 
portions of the following fourth se@tion applications by) 
which the carriers ask authority to continue to “—— fo: 
the transportation of cement, in carloads, from Hudson 
N. Y., to points on the Boston & Maine R. R., rates whic! 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained o: 
like traffic from Troy, N. Y., and other intermediate points 
“9s Ae 1774—C. C. McCain, agent; 1771—Boston & Main 
January 12—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
1, & S. 952—Flax tow from Watertown, S. D. 
January 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Spethman: 
1. & S. 943—Fresh meats from St. Louis, Mo. 
I. & S. 927—and first supplemental order—Michigan fuel woed 


January 12—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Disque: 
9136—The Cleveland Provision Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


January 12—Denver, Colo.—Examiner. Pattison: 
1. & S. 922—Oak Hills, Colo., coal. 
January 13—Chicago, IlIL—Examiner Spethman: 
* |. & S. 949—Export grain to Newport News, Va. 


January 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Sees Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. R. R. Co 
et al. . 
7541—Chattanooga Sewer Pipe and Fire Brick Co. vs. Sou 
Ry. et al. 


January 13—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Hillyer: 

9003—Inman, Akers & Inman vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al 

9045—Empire Cotton Oil Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. and por- 
tions of the following fourth section applications by which 
the carriers ask authority to continue to charge for th: 
transportation of cottonseed from Alachua, Fla., to Quit 
man, Ga., rates which are lower than the rates contem- 
poraneously maintained on like traffic from or to inter- 
ig points: 62—South Georgia Ry. Co.; 1573—S. A. I 
y. Co. Y 


January 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9053—Ohio Cut Stone Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R- Co. et al. 


9053, Sub. No. 1—Ohio Quarries Co. vs. N. ¥. Cc. R. R. Co 





et al. 

7110—Sioux City Live Stock Exchange vs. C. St. P. M. & O. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

9001—Foundry Supply Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. Ann Arbor 
R. R. et al. 

1. & S. 884—Core compound 


J 4 : and foundry flour in Official 
Classification territory. . 


January 15—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
9240—F’. S. Dewey vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
9178—James Kennedy vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 


January 15—Toledo, Ohio—Examiner Disque: 
\. & S. 967—Toledo switching. , 
9081—The Toledo Produce Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
January 15—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Bissell: 
9131—Railroad Commission of Alabama vs. Cent. of Ga. Iv. 
Co. et al. , 
1393—Commercial and Industrial Assn. of Union Springs, Ala. 
vs. Central of Georgia Ry. Co. 
January 15—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Pattison: 
8827—The Public Utilities Commission of the State of Culo- 
rado et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 15—Chicago, 1ll.—Examiner Spethman: 
1. & S. 963—Transcontinental bottles. 
January 15—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Hillyer: 
oe Lumber Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. PF. Ry. Ce 
et al. , 


January 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Spethman: 
8996—Swift & Co. vs. Union Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
9055—Swift & Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
9055, Sub. No. 1—Swift & Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. et al. 
9193—Swift & Co._vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 


January 16—Dothan, Ala.—Examiner Hillyer: 

8938—R. P. Williams vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
January 16—Grand Forks, N. D.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
9211—Ward Fruit Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

January 16—Washington, D. C.: 
9011—E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powder- Co. vs. 
Co. et al. 


January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8427—Traffic Bureau of Knoxville, Tenn., vs. B. & O. R. Ii. 
Co. et al., and such portions of the following fourth section 
applications as seek authority to continue rates on classes 
and commodities from Bosten, Mass., New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., which are lower tha! 
the rates concurrently applicable on like traffic from John 
town, Connellsville, Blairsville and Williamsburg, Pa., Pjec 
mont and Clarksville, W. Va., and Cumberland, Md., an 
other intermediate points, and as seek authority to contin 
rates on class and commodities from Boston, New Yor, 
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Philadelphia and Baltimore and eastern seaboard territo:y 
and points basing thereon to Nashville, Tenn., which are 
lower than the rates concurrently applicable on like trafiic 
to Knoxville and other intermediate points: 
Ry. Co.; 1780—C. C. McCain, agent. 
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WHAT TRAFFIC EXPERTS SAY | 


ABOUT THE A. C. A. 


J. A. Miller, 
Garwood Motor Truck Co., 
Lima, Ohio.: 
“Wish to advise that I have taken 
several courses on traffic and find 


Traffic Manager, the | 


that none are equal to that put out | 
by the American Commerce Associa- | 


tion. All the other courses are good, 
in @ general way, but they are not 
practical. They do not give any in- 
formation of value. Your course 
actually goes into detail and tells 
one exactly what to do and where 
to find the rates to any point.’’ 


Mr. P. J. Moran, Accounting Dé- 
partment, New Haven Railroad: 
-“I think, without doubt, yours is 

the most comprehensive educational 

course on traffic efficiency now being 
offered in the protection of the 
handling of transportation matters.” 


Mr. J. D. Hashagen, Traffic Man- 
ager of the American Glue Co., 
Boston: 

“The course of instruction and 
service offered by the American 
Commerce Association is a fine one. 
Notwithstanding a long and varied 
experience in traffic, I have gained 


from it much that is useful to me | 


and hence to the interest that J 

represent.’’ 

Mr. George D. McMullen, Traffic 
Manager, the Bozeman Milling 
Fa oe he 
Mi eel justly proud to be the 

owner of such a library and those 

Dossessing the information contained 

therein should find themselves ready 

a ae information to answer 

a 

an questions in the freight 

Mr. Harry Wygant, 256 V 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.: renamed 

, ‘Your experience method of train- 
ng is the finest thing that I have 

~~ had the good fortune to come 

n contact with. It is the most in- 

teresting reading and study ma- 


terial I have ever seen or read, and | 


after getting halfway through 

first unit of work, I have ome t 
the conclusion that up to this time 
cae been traffic manager in name 
Mr. H. G. Wilson, Commissi - 

a Commerce Club: — 

*+our association is better 
equipped to advance the efficiency of 
traffic men than any other.” 

Mr. A. T. Waterfail, Trafic Com- 
missioner, Detroit, Mich.: 

“You are to be congratulated o 
this splendid and important work.’ 
Mr. F. A. Barber, 

a Wabash Railroad: 

0 


help but be benefited b 
your sys- 
tem of training.”’ ng 2 


Chief of Tariff | 


not see how anyone can | 


Let us send you coples of hun- | 


dreds of letters of approval 


from 
America’s foremost traffic men. 


Traffic in all its phases presents many questions that demand in- 
telligent solution—and intelligent solution demands that the per- 
son or persons to whom the decision is left knows the how and 
why of traffic. You, from your past experience, know that men 


who know traffic are hard to find and often when your valuable + 


time has been taken up in answering questions that your sub- 
ordinates have put to you, haven’t you concluded that 


YOU WOULD WELCOME THE INTELLIGENT CO-OPERATION 
OF EMPLOYES WHO KNEW THE HOW AND WHY 
OF TRAFFIC? 
Employes upon whom you could depend to do that which is to be 
done in an intelligent and efficient manner—men with a knowledge 
of traffic upon whose decision you could rely? 
pleasure to have such men associated with you in your work? 





Wouldn’t it be a | 


Wouldn’t it be a relief to delegate the smaller jobs to men you | 


knew ‘knew traffic? 
THE AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION CAN HELP YOU 
Through its training service, the American Commerce Associa- 
tion can teach men the How and Why of traffic. 


Commerce Association is an organization formed by a group of | 


The American | 


| 


nationally known Traffic Managers for the express purpose of | 
training men for the field of traffic and to uphold the standard 


of the Traffic Profession. The training service of the American 
Commerce Association has been 
PREPARED BY MORE THAN 400 TRAFFIC EXPERTS 
Men of national repute in traffic have collaborated in the prepara- 
tion of the various units which comprise this monumental treatise 
on traffic. They have given freely of the wide knowledge which 
they have of traffic affairs and thus combined experience of these 
men, which, in the aggregate, represents more than 
4,000 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN THE DIRECTING OF 
TRAFFIC AFFAIRS 
is given the student. And through its system of home training— 
combined with facilities for obtaining actual experience, it is made 
easy for men to become Traffic Experts. 


EXPERIENCE METHOD OF TRAINING 


We do not teach along the lines laid down by correspondence | 


school theory. Our students learn to do by doing—and because 


they have been doing actual traffic work throughout the training | 


period, we know that they can do actual traffic work under all 
conditions. Our methods of instructing are sound and scientifically 
curate. 
= HELP YOUR EMPLOYES TO HELP THEMSELVES AND 
HELP YOURSELF 

As a director of traffic affairs, you have seen thousands of dol- 
lars wasted in traffic. work through errors or revisions. You 
realized that these losses were the result of lack of knowledge 
and inefficiency upon the part of those to whom an important task 
had been assigned. Eliminate such losses in your department by 


surrounding yourself with intelligent co-workers, not job hunters. | # 


BRING TO THE ATTENTION OF EMPLOYES THE WORK OF 
THE AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 

Let them know of the great work which we are accomplishing. ¢ 

With men trained to traffic ynder you, it will be a pleasure 

to direct your work with the assurance that no loss leaks 

will occur in your 


knowledge upon the part of your employes. Let us send 7 


department because of the lack of # Name 
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IS SPENT IN ANSWERING. QUESTIONS ? 


WHAT THE A. C. A. DID FOR 
THIS MAN WHO HAD HAD NC 
PREVIOUS RAILROAD OR IN- 
DUSTRIAL TRAFFIC EXPERI- 
ENCE, IT SURELY CAN _ DO 
FOR YOUR OWN EMPLOYES. 


“‘Unimpeachable Evidence,’”” from 
the letter of Mr. A. L. Burton: 

“I take this opportunity of sin- 
cerely thanking you for the assist- 
ance you have rendered me since 1 
became a member. I was at that 
time running an_ elevator. After 
sending in my sixth lesson paper, I 
took the examination of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way and made a mark of one hun- 
dred per cent. Since that time 1 
have had a promotion as the result 
of the additional knowledge derived 
from my A. C. A. Training Service. 
I am now earning twice as much as 
I did at the time that I joined your 
association, and I expect another in- 
crease in a short time. Previous to 
my becoming a member I had never 
had any traffic or railroad experi- 
ence of any kind, so that whatever 
I have accomplished I owe entirely 


to the association. 
“(Signed) A. L. BURTON.” 


THIS IS ONLY ONE OF 
MANY / 


Mr. Traffic Director, we have / 
in our files the unquali- 
fied endorsement of more 
than 500 A. C. A. Stu- , 
dents who have derived 
material benefits 
through the American 

Commerce Associa- f/ 

tion’s Experience 
eo Train- 
ng. e have 
the evidence, / 
let us send 7 
it to 


American 
Commerce 
Association, 


American 
Commerce Bldg., 


you. 
4 208 South Wabash 


/ Ave., Chicago. . 


/ Gentlemen: 
7 Kindly send me 
information concern- 
/ ing your traffic training 
service. ‘It is understood 
that I assume no obliga- 


/ tion whatever with the send- 


ing of this request for infor- 
mation. 


you unimpeachable evidence concerning the work the AGETEES..0cccvcccvece bands sedesssuesterrenane 
American Commerce Association is accomplishing. 
Posktlen...cccccccccccccccccce coccepocecoce 
AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION a ¢ neues 
| American Commerce Bldg., 238 | So. Wabash Ave., CEIcE gC, LW . Cltyice ccccccccceceves cccccccce StMbBrccccccceees as 
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*DISTRIBUTIO 


PROBLEMS SIMPLIFIE 


This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA CH ARLOTTE, N. Cc. 


Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. Inc. Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 


Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 





















Special attention given to merchandise stock storage Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
accounts. Carloads for distribution, less carloads for for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
City Delivery. Reshipments and forwarding by Express New York: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 

arcel Post. Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 





quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 
AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 





TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES ON RAILROAD TRACKS. 















Western Transfer and Storage Co. a eg a lig 
es stridution n n * 
oo - or ldge = e Fs Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
PASO, . hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. GENERAL DRAYAGE AND_ STORAGE 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. ——- cy re Space, 7 cars. 
rvice— oundation of our success, 
The only FIREPROOF storage in Hi Paso CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 





Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 







ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 















EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. - 
520-532 LAFAYETT® BLVD. “ pony EXPRESS 
DETROIT, MICH. ST. JOSEPH - - - roe 
a ie only warehouses on tracks of principal rall- MEROHANDISH STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
oo f, 4.-A. rates in the city. Twelve aute CARLOAD AND LC. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
trucks a y b- Write for further particulars. PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 





CHICAGO— 






Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 

: Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 

Storage, Transfer and Forwarding dartane. Carlead distritation a specialty. Dally’ motor 

; deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 






Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 





Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
















GENERAL STORAGE.-DISTRIBUTORS Reesiens oe for on vot ca \ nl 

ance rate cents. embers 0 merican Warehouse- 

ee Ly Ry men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 
est Insurance in City. Write for particulars. 





B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. 


‘Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


KING and MAPLE STS. 





GALVESTON, TEXAS 



















CHICAGO Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. | 








Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
O08 The Reshery Gullding Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service ——a —" custom house brokers. Bonded and 







and Carload Distributors. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, ete. (Continued) 
EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


THROUGH RATES 


MARINE INSURANCE 


LEAVE IT ALL TO US < WAR RISE 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


COLLECTIONS 


Completely Covering Shipments by 


RAIL and OCEAN 


to All Parts of the World. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Home Offices: CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURG 


ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, Asia, Afries, Australasia, Chins, Japan, South America, Philippine Islands, ete 


Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 


Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Distributers of Pool Cars and General Warehousing. 
Parcel Post distributers of catalogs and merchandise. 
Fireproof building. Track connections with all roads. 


Terminal Warehouse Company, 109-111 Rector Avenue 








D. A.:MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2128 Central Street 
sie MERCHANDISE yb ae FORWARD- 


ISTRIBUTION AND 
Direct ,t-—- -~ With All Rallroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 





Springfield, Mass. 


Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Office: 315 Bridge St. 
TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING 
GENERAL STORAGE, FURNITURE STORAGE, ETC 








Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse {. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GEN? : 
WAREHOUSING 





RR RR A ER RR ANT 


ey 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WO ' 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT-IN THE EAS) 


Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 





Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 
SCOTT PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 


Trackage, Capacity 18 cars a day. 


Very low insurance 





St. JOSEPH WAREHOUSE AND COLD STORAGE Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 





RECEIVERS, FORWARDERS AND ‘ DESTRIBUTERS 
Z Si The Terminal of all Every known storage Fire proof buildings 


railroads entering facility ii 
Si J “i 
: Joseph -—-, Sprinkler system 
No cartage on rail Cold. warm, and cag 


shipments Seneral storage Low Insurance 








Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF ACRES FLOOR SPACE 
INSURANCD 


CH RATD 20 C 


TRACK4GE SPACE, 10 CARS. GENDRAL TEAMING 


AUTO SBERVICBE. 


Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


GENERAL SO EtG PR OED Ee ee 
hE en GORE, Fry, 


ACILITIES— 


CE—EXCEPTIO 
CUSTOM HOUSE Bi BROKERS 


Members American Chain of Warehouses 
Members American Warehousemen’s ti 





Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 











The Series Of Lessons On Traffic 
That Is To Be Printed In 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


BEGINNING WITH THE NEW YEAR 


Offers an unusual opportunity 
for the securing of new sub- 
scriptions 
AND WE WILL PAY A 
-_ LIBERAL COMMISSION FOR THEM 
You will render both your friend 
and yourself a service by taking his 
subscription and we will gladly 


supply the necessary samples and 
order forms free of charge. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
418 SO. MARKET STREET : CHICAGO, ILL. 














